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Helping to speed your telephone call. 


that gets your number quickly and accurately. 


Telephone man Byron Jensen tests the intricate equipment 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ANSEL ADAMS 


He keeps an electric brain thinking clearly 


You benefit from skills like his whenever you use the telephone 


Every time you make a call 
over a dial telephone, you start 
an electric brain “thinking” in 
one of our offices. 

First, it tells you when to 
start dialing by means of a tone. 
Selects your number automati- 
cally from many thousands or 
millions. Then rings your party 
or tells you the line is busy. 

Such equipment is indeed 
remarkable. But with all its 
electronic magic, it still needs 


the help of people. Day and 
night, there is continuous check- 
ing and maintenance by tele- 
phone office craftsmen like 
Byron Jensen. 


“Big part of the job,” he says, 
“is to keep trouble off the lines. 
For every one of those calls is 
important to someone. And 
some can be very important. 

“Not only personal calls, but 
fire alarms, burglar alarms, 
radio programs and even news- 


paper pictures go through this 
same equipment.” 


Each Sunday Byron teaches a 
class for boys. Many of his eve- 
nings and week ends are de- 
voted to Boy Scout work. 


For a person who enjoys help- 
ing others, he finds his tele- 
phone work particularly satis- 
fying. “Whenever I watch those 
dial switches work,” he says, “I 
get the feeling I’m at the nerve 
center of the community.” 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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History and the Humanities 


By THEODORE D. LOCKWOOD 


“No give and take. 


HIS is a charge frequently 
applied to the state of com- 
munications between the arts 
and sciences. Commendable and ef- 
fective as current efforts to relate 
both disciplines to the issues of the 
day are, there remain numerous 
barriers that must be reduced before 
the arts can achieve genuine co- 
operation with the sciences. Unfor- 
tunately the charge also applies to 
the relationship between history and 
the humanities for, despite similarities 
in subject-matter, the non-scientific 
fields do not enjoy a coincidence of 
attitudes or assumptions. The dis- 
agreements are not bitter and un- 
doubtedly some will persist no matter 
how loudly we cry out for harmony, 
but they are real and deserve discus- 
sion if we are to come closer to 
agreement with the sciences on the 
ways and means by which we con- 
tribute toward solving both indi- 
vidual and world problems. 
The proponents of the humanities 


No exchange of thought,” Eeyore remarked. 


—a word whose meaning will be 
discussed later—start with the pres- 
ent. Today’s students must make 
decisions, must choose. These choices 
involve philosophy, politics, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts as well as 
technical fields. History, no matter 
how sound its findings, cannot act as 
the integer. At best it can only offer 
occasional raw material for the stu- 
dent who must find a perspective for 
the hydrogen age. To less charitable 
critics history is a turgid repository 
of facts from the past without any 
unifying principle, any meaning for 
the present, or any moral message 
for the future. In short, history 
serves no pragmatic purpose. 

The historian cannot ignore this 
challenge, for he still regards himself 
as the principal transmitter of those 
traditions we prize as Western. He 
cannot close his eyes to the demand 
for integration any more than the 
scientist can ignore the policy deci- 
sions deriving from his inventiveness. 
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Perhaps the historian has been com- 
placent. He has always been able to 
assume that people will read history 
because they are curious. But he is 
not arrogant: he has never been so 
presumptuous as to expect widespread 
public debate about the records or to 
propose a historian-king as the only 
man capable of dissolving away the 
acids of former ages. Professionally 
he has sought to narrow the range of 
possible explanations used to account 
for the accepted facts. In the process 
he has discovered that his confidence 
in normal scholarly achievement as a 
kind of systematic development which 
would produce advances in knowledge 
comparable to the sciences has been 
most unhappily placed. This admis- 
sion has made more piquant the 
criticism proffered in the name of the 
humanities. What answer can he 
give when he is asked if his interpre- 
tations reveal an end toward which 
all mankind is moving? None. With 
few exceptions, historians concede 
that mankind lacks a history which 
indicates which values will and must 
prevail. He leaves to others the 
prophet’s mantle. In a world where 
the general presumption is that ‘all 
disciplines should make a direct con- 
tribution to a person’s security, this 
disavowal seems like a capitulation. 
So the denigrators hope. But the 
historian does have a retort. In his 
turn he warns those who wrench value 
judgments from their historical set- 
ting in seeking the essence of human 
life. He disputes the general educa- 
tionalist’s assumption that a Socratic 
discussion of good and evil will banish 
the ills of this age. In reflecting upon 
this polite quarrel with his colleagues 
in the humanities, the historian is 
tempted to reply with Rabbit: “It’s 
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your fault. You’ve never understood 
us.” 

Yet both parties recognize that 
unless we wish another generation to 
abuse power more efficiently than its 
quite capable predecessors, we need 
to find a way of living among our- 
selves, both academically and _per- 
sonally. Whether we are trying to 
cushion the impact of economic 
change or redefine religious symbols, 
all of us would agree with Eeyore, 
“T must move about more. I must 
come and go.” 

In moving about, the historian in 
particular has found two issues which 
must be met. First, he must decide 
what part history plays in a liberal 
education. Second, he must reach a 
satisfactory position from which to 
work with the newly vigorous human- 
ities programs, whether at a liberal- 
arts college or a scientific institute. 


ISTORY “is not a-key to life’s 

mysteries; there are many things 
which alone it cannot explain; and the 
really momentous questions which 
face us all fall outside its scope.”? 
Geoffrey Barraclough’s stricture, in- 
cluded in a recent supplement on 
historical writing in the London Times 
Literary Supplement, serves as an 
appropriate opening confession. No 
matter how widely the historian 
may range, he needs to recognize 
the limits of his investigation. Al- 
though he admits that he can never 
write an account of all human strug- 
gles and aspirations, he appears at 
times as a promiscuous trespasser of 
other disciplines. He talks about the 
“total situation” which must be 
grasped before any evaluation can be 
made. Hence, as an interpreter of 


1“T he Larger View of History,” Jan. 6, 1956, p. ii. 
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man’s experiences at a given time in 
the past, he must wander indis- 
criminately, yet discriminatingly, 
among all fields. But even so gen- 
eral an embracing of the past does 
not rest on the assumption that 
a set of laws will be produced or an 
inviolate construct raised. Quite the 
contrary. At best this groping leads 
only to a more satisfactory apprecia- 
tion of the facts themselves and a 
rephrasing of the questions which 
seem most demanding of solution. 
In seeing the rearrangement as merely 
a comparative gain adapted to the 
bias of his own time, the historian 
accepts the denial of absolute answers. 
As Oscar Handlin observed at a 
meeting in 1953 sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council, to- 
day’s practitioners have “learned to 
live with relativism.” Hence, truth 
is a difficult word to incorporate into 
the historian’s vocabulary. To say 
that a certain interpretation is true 
implies that, until a different theory 
can use the accepted facts more 
successfully to illuminate other prob- 
lems, this particular hypothesis enjoys 
common-sense support—but not meta- 
physical credence. The historian does 
not try to pre-empt the occupations 
of philosopher and theologian even 
though he envies the facility of the 
author in delles-lettres. 

Sometimes this issue of limits 
appears on the practical level. Obvi- 
ously students should know history. 
Therefore, all college programs should 
be history-built. An engineer who 
has missed the opportunity to define 
the Renaissance will suffer inscrutable 
torment when he installs the sprin- 
kler system in the Full Life Insurance 
Company parthenon. And who can 
play the violin without knowing 
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about life on a medieval manor? 
History may accomplish wondrous 
things, but it is a disservice to pro- 
claim its indispensability to all pro- 
fessions. Even when, among faculty 
members, the term “broad gauged” 
is affectionately applied to the crafts- 
men of the history department, it 
should be remembered that the tracks 
are neither laid nor traversed at 
random. 

If history has to respect limits of 
this kind, then what does it offer 
within these bounds? It is unneces- 
sary to review various theories of 
history to arrive at an answer to this 
question, much as each would set up 
his own definition. History is an 
intellectual reminder. 

As students confirm the hopes of 
statisticians and underpaid faculties 
by flocking to the colleges in the next 
ten years, they will undoubtedly be 
met with the continued appeal to 
specialization. Advisers will natu- 
rally recommend an occasional “cul- 
ture course” to “round out” the 
program. They can do little more, 
for to tell a swelling freshman body 
that the next four years will be 
wholly impractical and diffuse re- 
quires a kind of courage that few 
college presidents, or faculty com- 
mittees, will aspire to test. Yet 
someone has to hint that no person, 
no subject, and no core curriculum 
can claim to minister to all our needs. 
Some robust professor must suggest 
that not even four years will grant 
life mastery. Commencement speak- 
ers are improving in this respect, for 
many are re-emphasizing the “ begin- 
ning” of which a Bachelor’s degree 
is the mark. There is an engaging 
meekness in this attitude—it should 
be expressed more often; but it should 
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not become confused with a maudlin 
concern over the unique terrors of 
our age, the pressure of dragooned, 
irrational, technological loneliness 
(combine your own ingredients, if 
you wish). To study history is to be 
aware of each period’s fears, and to 
study history is to see confirmed 
again and again the imprecision with 
which men have regarded life. For 
history assumes the complexity which 
other disciplines precipitate out, and 
history mirrors the hesitancy with 
which we must regard the content of 
our particular era. Philosophy may 
be said to embody the same world- 
liness, but it does so with a semantic 
speciality and discreteness which es- 
chews the time element. History 
alone reminds us to guard against 
man-faked meanings. 


OREOVER, history rests in 

time. The attraction of life- 
adjustment courses has become so 
great that most of the social sciences 
—and I do not include history among 
them—are busily mapping out areas 
of investigation, presumably to the 
end of helping the individual assume 
his rdle in the democratic experiment. 
This orientation is undoubtedly ap- 
propriate. At least the foundations 
consider it fruitful enough to justify 
financial assistance in cultivating the 
behavioral studies. But for the most 
part the approach is static. When 
cross-sectional analyses are made, 
even with the future applicability of 
their findings in mind, they depre- 
ciate, if not eliminate, the significance 
of the present as a product of the 
many mediations, to use Herbert 
Butterfield’s phrase, by which the 
past was turned into the present. 
The risks of inaccurate conclusions 
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multiply as the time element dims. 
But time is not always a readily 
understood ingredient. Very often 
it is weighted. Very often one per- 
son regards it differently from an- 
other. The historian as a collective 
biographer alone may recognize and 
communicate to students this  dis- 
parate reading into events of varying 
patterns. Thus, in seeking to get a 
purchase on his materials, the his- 
torian respects the developmental 
outlook on time; that is, he relates 
events in a certain time sequence. 
He may stop there. This narrative 
satisfies the curious about the past 
considered merely as a story. But 
usually the historian goes further. 
He uses chronology because he senses 
that men and institutions change. 
To some this assumption may appear 
presumptuous, for are there not 
twentieth-century Whigs and modern 
Jacobins? What of the “enduring 
bedrock of values?” Notwithstand- 
ing such examples, common sense 
and historical investigation together 
suggest that the essential elements do 
change, albeit some more slowly than 
others. To put this notion in the 
words of a commencement speaker 
again, each generation states its own 
problems and asks its own questions. 
Curiously they do not resemble too 
closely those of a preceding genera- 
tion. History alone takes stock of 
this shift in time. Where else can a 
student become aware of the flow of 
events, of the change in circum- 
stances, of the ingenuity with which 
men re-perplex themselves? 


ROM this there naturally stems 
another contribution of history 
to the aims of the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum. It fortifies the sense of 
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humility, that respect for the past 
which leads to maturity in the indi- 
vidual. Any discipline which by- 
passes the developmental approach 
and concentrates on the present for- 
mulation of a problem entertains the 
danger of arrogance. It is both 
understandable and appropriate that 
we try to solve particular problems, 
whether in the home or the assembly 
or the laboratory. We need the 
confidence which permits us to tussle 
with such problems and not be over- 
whelmed with the age-old aspect of 
which a cynic makes us conscious. 
There is a paradox here. It is easy 
enough to maintain that the really 
basic questions, no matter how trans- 
formed across the years, have been 
with man since Hammurabi or the 
first prophet. Yet just as easily can 
it be argued that every confrontation 
of issues is new. Most people prefer 
the latter assumption. This contem- 
poraneous attitude teases us away 


from the past, however, and allows 
us to be persuaded that we can some- 
how defeat that past legacy by solv- 
ing the problem once and for all. 
At that point the absoluteness and 
falsity of timelessness enter. History 


alone stands in opposition. A man 
who knows of past experience with 
somewhat similar problems, set forth 
in their own terms and not rearranged 
so as to serve current partisan efforts, 
attacks his task humbly. For ex- 
ample, many people, though by no 
means all, spoke on behalf of world 
government after the Second World 
War as if it were possible to disregard 
the past, to create an entirely new 
and responsible institution, and to 
cluster around it symbols quite in 
contrast with those of 1939. Six 
years of total war were not enough 
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to make this severance possible or 
feasible. The long-range judgment 
which provoked this plea for federa- 
tion must extend back into time as 
well as forward into hope. If we 
aspire to a better world, it must not 
be too new. By using history crit- 
ically as one of the tools necessary to 
construction, we can retain the hu- 
mility which adjusts man’s efforts to 
his remoter purposes. 


REMINDER of our inadequate 

knowledge of life’s complexity, 
an invocation to humility, a study 
dedicated to man’s actions in time, 
history also offers another focus on 
the issues behind the issues which are 
registered in the college catalogue. 
Just as the tabulation of any pro- 
spectus hides the true purpose, so a 
list of courses misrepresents to this 
extent the reason for the college com- 
munity. An institutional motto or 
seal may come closer to the intent 
when it speaks of the dedication to 
liberty. Though speaking of science, 
Vannevar Bush once phrased this 
search tellingly: 
. . . The motivation which urges scien- 
tific men forward is the faith that it is 
good for man to understand, that this is 
his mission. . . . There is a reason for 
man’s search for understanding which 
extends beyond his immediate needs. 
. . . This reason is his inherent urge to 
know.” 
History is both a kind of knowledge in 
its own right and a method of under- 
standing. There are the facts, but 
the historian tries to reach further, as 
has been said, and to draw tentative 
conclusions. The humanities are right 
in stigmatizing antiquarian societies. 


2*Today’s Research and Tomorrow's World,” 
pp. 15-16. (A pamphlet of an address given at 
Angeles, January 20, 1954). 
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Yet, because the historian is dealing 
with past time in sequence, he is 
extremely wary of his generalizations. 
Unlike many faculty colleagues, he 
cannot always throw as bright light 
on a contemporary issue as, say, a 
sociologist might by corraling his 
findings on class relations in Home- 
town. History’s light is softer, full 
of subtle shadings, for the issue is 
seen against a series of analogies, 
inexact but suggestive. The historian 
finds the urban problem refracted 
through time in nineteenth-century 
cities, American colonial ports, or 
Roman and Greek communities. 
Naturally his interpretation of the 
meaning of that past itself changes 
as the wider reference to which it 
must subordinate itself varies. To 


do otherwise would be inconsistent, 
since history above all compels us to 
recognize the continual reformulation 
of questions about man, his relation 


to God and nature and fellow men. 
Once again the long-range view plays 
its part in adjusting the lens of our 
very present eyes to one set of his- 
torical circumstances. History may 
make the focus sharper. 

Finally, history is re-created ex- 
perience. The biographer has long 
known the importance of this obser- 
vation. In order to learn to under- 
stand we need examples—or case 
studies in the new lexicon. The 
reading of Thucy.jides’ account of the 
effect of revolcion on the city of 
Corcyra may give us the insight with 
which to appreciate later revolutions. 
Since we cannot be “‘run through” a 
set of experiments in public affairs or 
social situations, history offers us the 
best substitute, but such a re-creation 
must be done within its own terms 
to achieve any purpose. To extract 
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convenient illustrations and narrow 
a student’s vision of them so as to 
induce one conclusion only barbarizes 
the historical process. We must know 
the context of the past first, and then 
its continuity. This is the only way 
to avoid oversimplification and dis- 
tortion. Fortunately there is no pos- 
sibility that students will run out of 
materials; history has not been ex- 
hausted. Everyman may still be his 
own historian. 


O ASK the student to be his 

own historian is a difficult assign- 
ment. He has other obligations. 
Furthermore, if these comments on 
history are fitting, no student can 
afford to study just history. He 
must combine its offering with those 
of other disciplines if he is to arrive 
at any meaning of life for the indi- 
vidual. The humanities at their best 
strive to present him this chance. 
But what is the best method by 
which to approach this hopeless but 
irresistible educational challenge? For 
the most part the humanities have 
resorted to a combination of phi- 
losophy and literature, lightly sim- 
mered in history, with a dash of 
sociology added along with pinches 
of political science and fine arts at 
“peak”? moments. The concoction 
has become so tasty that numerous 
colleges are cooking up their own 
recipes. 

The popularity of this new way of 
presenting the human predicament is 
puzzling. Less than three years ago 
Joseph Wood Krutch asked, “Are 
the Humanities Worth Saving?’’ 
Many others have been equally con- 
cerned with the fate of this area of 


8Saturday Review of Literature, XX XVIII (June 
4 1955), Pp. 22-24 and (June 11, 1955), pp. 22-23. 
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interest, but it seems to this observer 
that the question is no longer one of 
death but rather transfiguration. In 
what form will the humanities be 
presented: as a cultural potpourri 
or as separate disciplines? In par- 
ticular, what is the desirable rela- 
tionship between the humanities and 
history? 

The trouble begins with the word 
itself. “Humanities” suggests any- 
thing that involves a human being. 
Such vagueness appeals to those who 
wish to include all pocket-book knowl- 
edge within their purview, but to a 
faculty this dispersion may imply 
merely a pocket-size colloquium. Cer- 
tainly someone in every institution 
offering such courses must decide 
what it includes. Definitions pro- 
liferate: subjects relating to the whole 
man; the humane disciplines (imply- 
ing that the sciences are inhumane, 
I suppose); those studies not capable 
of being confined in a laboratory, or 
merely the arts. From all these 
descriptions emerge some common 
items. 

First, there is admitted inexactness. 
Actually this is refreshing since so 
many course descriptions resemble 
those applied to parts in an assembly 
stockroom. As Mr. Krutch rightly 
observed, the humanities can dispel 
the crudities of the positivists bent 
on handling only that material which 
can be verified. But this impreci- 
sion, so typical of human affairs, 
creates problems for the teacher. He 
cannot pattern his course rigidly. If 
he is attempting to relate philosophy, 
literature, and history—plus a smat- 
tering of the fine arts, he will find so 
many loose ends that he can supply 
no connection. The honest instruc- 
tor can frankly say that he is teaching 
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disintegration, but most will try to 
find some point of integration for the 
materials. The historian, it will be 
recalled, does not have to meet this 
problem; in fact, he rebels against 
finding a logic to events until that 
relationship is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. He has a defined subject-matter; 
his admissions are appropriate; and 
his intellectual offering derives some 
of its pertinency from this very 
inexactitude. The humanities must 
recognize this position also and avoid 
the dangers of introducing an arti- 
ficial element of cohesion by studying 
“Leadership through the Centuries” 
or “Theocratic Experiments in 
Thought and Practice.” The pres- 
sure for order should not be met by 
pressing into orderliness uncontrolled 
factors. 

Second, the humanities center on 
man. If one merely regards man as 
a brilliant collection of nerve ends, 
then obviously such a creature has 
few responsibilities ethically, aesthet- 
ically, or religiously. In the human- 
ities man appears as an individual 
who is responsible for his actions and 
who establishes ranks of values. The 
world of nature beyond personal 
experience thus loses pre-eminence 
and may become that for which 
man is not responsible. This is not 
estrangement from the world of facts 
but a selectivity, or relegation to the 
humanities, of those areas of concern 
which are not measurable. The guides 
are to be found in literature, fine 
arts, and philosophy—and, I would 
hasten to remind even some human- 
ists, history. It is from this point of 


view that the humanities curriculum 
has come to embrace these tradition- 
ally separated disciplines as one. 
However, the concentration has pro- 
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ceeded on two different levels simul- 
taneously. On the one hand, there 
is the temptation to regard the 
experience of a Pericles, a Calvin, a 
Rousseau, or a Madame Bovary in 
general terms designed to lead the 
student to an awareness of standards 
of value or moral convictions and 
their rdle. On the other hand, the 
discussion may turn on the student’s 
reception of another writer’s message 
for that particular Sophomore. The 
teacher may encourage this personal 
involvement with the materials, but 
the student in so doing may actually 
be considering the materials exclu- 
sively in the light of their applica- 
bility to his problems. The public 
applauds this immediacy, but the 
college community may feel that 
such an approach turns the course 
into a life-adjustment survey. If the 
humanities regard man in the abstract 
and choose the intellectual and emo- 
tional accomplishments of certain 
individuals only as aids in construct- 
ing personal philosophies, then guid- 
ance replaces knowledge as the goal 
of this program. History, since it 
refuses to forget time, can provide 
the context within which each man— 
and his particular philosophy, art, or 
literary projection—actually moved. 
History can prevent the humanities 
from lifting men out of their indi- 
vidual grounds of being. 

Third, the humanities try to pro- 
vide some understanding of the prob- 
lems of communication between men. 
On the surface this is nothing more 
than a linguistic task. At its worst, 
its essential worst, it can mean the 
drudgery of grammar and spelling 
and correct wording. The need and 
use of such servicing strike the non- 
academic as obviously as the grader 
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of the themes. The highest mani- 
festation occurs when men try to 
talk about things of the spirit. This 
adventure demands freedom. From 
what? It is freedom from the restric- 
tions which any technical investi- 
gation necessitates. Admirable as 
controls are in a rigorous experiment, 
they do not exhaust our curiosity 
about the world both within and 
without the individual. The human- 
ities provide an opportunity to con- 
verse on these indeterminate things. 
Perhaps the philosopher and novelist 
and poet are most at home in such a 
discussion; but even the conversa- 
tions of a Raphael Hythloday and 
Sir Thomas More take place in time, 
and part of the sharpness of the 
commentary on Utopia is lost unless 
we appreicate the world of the six- 
teenth century. Once again the hu- 
manities are driven to seek a reference 
point in history. 

“To be alive is to be fortunate” — 
the Madwoman of Chaillot knew that 
upon first taking her hair out of the 
drawer and her teeth out of the 
glass that things were a bit out of 
joint. But as the day progressed, 
everything brightened up; everything 
became delightful. To be alive for 
a while was a good experience. The 
humanities concern the meanings 
which we may attach to such exper- 
ience with a sensitivity the historian 
too often neglects. The humanities 
realize that the very word experience 
is like a shrapnel shell; it may burst 
into a thousand meanings. Santa- 
yana’s metaphor riddles any attempt 
to define the term. Both God and 
cabbages are but different levels. It is 
no wonder, then, that the humanities 
seem amateurish, for the problem of 
experience is so vast, so universal, 
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and yet so personal. The individual 
may see limits to his ambition, to 
his understanding, and to his faith. 
In such a mood the appeal of special- 
ization is undeniable: he may acquire 
some power over at least one segment. 
But the achievement of that success 
can never be fully known until he has 
judged it within some wider frame. 
For that process there is no Geiger 
counter available. The history of 
past decisions helps, yet the human- 
ities needle him more directly by 
suggesting that experience may be 
the creation of a world satisfactory 
to that person’s will. At least therein 
may rest some shred of dignity for 
man. 

To consider the humanities in such 
terms is only to intensify the impor- 
tance of judgment—judgment by an 
individual. Naturally the modern 
philosopher feels uneasy about these 
words. So does the historian when 


he is asked why people acted as they 


did. It would be more disturbing if 
the humanities were to pose such 
queries as: What significance does 
man hold for the universe? They do 
not, for the emphasis still rests on 
man—man the student. To start 
with the world instead (presumably 
because the world needs a little 
fixing) is to end with light, which 
does not attract human creativity 
but just moths. Yet even the re- 
stricted speculation about man can 
be the vaporous business some suspect 
it of being. The hard-boiled may 
well say, “No business with sheer 
‘isness’!”” The humanities must avoid 
an overemphasis on “to-beism.” 
Judgments must be placed within 
some context. Here history serves 
as acorrective. Judgments are made 
and standards of value are tempo- 


rarily erected within certain human 
situations. The historian must aid 
in lending as much credence as pos- 
sible to the circumstances surround- 
ing these judgments. The student 
can then derive some knowledge, 
imperfect though it be, from this 
renewed experience. 


HE humanities have no hard 

core nor do they claim any 
corner on truth. But they do main- 
tain that the individual as a human 
being deserves educational considera- 
tion. That is a difficult teaching 
requirement. To give the under- 
taking substance the humanities ex- 
change ideas on men—past, present, 
and fancied. They may restrict the 
area to what we call the Western 
tradition; this is a convenience. They 
strive to elicit some meaning from 
all these experiences which, strangely 
enough, have much in common: 
action took place in time. 

And that human action leaves a 
record no matter how poorly kept or 
recovered. History is the only dis- 
cipline in a broad sense which is 
peculiarly devoted to reminding us 
of choices, convictions, and condi- 
tions. Unless we are prepared to 
deny this past and ignore man’s life 
as a whole, we must consult this 
source of knowledge. History weighs 
what others have weighted. There 
is a hidden “‘give and take” from 
which the humanities can develop 
many “exchanges of thought.” His- 
tory and the humanities are com- 
patible only when history remains 
the ground upon which to survey the 
human situation. History should not 
shrink from this service; the human- 
ities cannot survive if they discard 
history. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 1] 


General Extension Courses 


By MAURICE GRANEY 


Their Place in Publicly Supported Institutions of Higher Education 


N EXAMINATION of the term 

A “publicly supported higher 

education” focuses attention 

upon two aspects of its meaning: the 

service such education offers, and 
the value of this service. 

The purpose of the university in 
Western civilization is unique in the 
annals of academic history, but basic 
to its purpose at all times has been 
service to those who support it. 
Harvard, the first American institu- 
tion of higher education, had for its 
original purpose the education of a 
ministry which would provide leader- 
ship for the community. In the 
years which have followed, hundreds 
of other institutions have been estab- 
lished, some by church groups, some 
by private endowment, some by the 
public with tax support. Each in its 
own way has put a relatively high 
priority upon its concern for the 
purposes and wishes and for the 
welfare of those who support it. 

John R. Morton has pointed out 
that in the United States there has 
been a conflict between two points 
of view, the concept of a select 
leadership on the one hand, and the 
equalitarian idea on the other. These 
antithetical concepts have been major 
factors in almost all facets of Ameri- 
can life and, naturally, have had 
far-reaching influences upon American 
higher education. Mr. Morton states 


that the university’s 


. . . primary functions are to encourage 
the discovery of truth, to organize and 
preserve knowledge, and to promote 
understanding for the sole purpose of 
service to mankind. 


If the belief prevails that leadership is 
the only factor of critical significance in 
a civilization, it follows that a university, 

. should deal only with leaders or 
potential leaders. ... . If, on the other 
hand, the prevailing belief is that the 
will of the majority is the most reliable 
basis for a popular government, and that 
the only enduring foundation for intel- 
ligent judgments by the majority is the 
making of information accessible to all 
people, then the responsibilities of a 
university not only include leadership 
training but also the provision of educa- 
tional opportunities for many additional 
individuals and groups.! 


This conflict between ideological con- 
cepts of university service is not 
resolved today and, in many respects, 
is the most critical factor in university 
policy as it concerns extension 
programs. 

David Starr Jordan said: 


The value of the university has been 
under discussion ever since the days of 
Alfred and Charlemagne, and each nation 
in each century has formed its own 
answer. Its value to a monarchy is not 

1University Extension in the United States. 
Birmingham, Alabama: University of Alabama 
Press, 1953, Pp- 1, 3- 
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the same as its worth to a republic. Its 
value to the all-embracing church is not 
the same as its use to the individual man 
and woman. The church looks to the 
university for its defender and _ its 
apologist; the individual man for his own 
enlightenment and strength. The king 
looks to the university for agents and 
advisers, democracy for the antidote to 
the demagogue and spoilsman. 


Rightly or wrongly, . . . sooner or later 
the American college must give what the 
students want. 


. the great .. . universities of the 
West, are as firmly and thoroughly 
devoted to the needs of American 
democracy as the modern harvester is to 
the needs of the American wheat fields.* 


By utilizing this kind of attitude 
toward the concept of higher educa- 
tion, one may conclude that service 
in a public institution has many 
facets. The public which supports 
higher education is not a homogeneous 


mass of people but is composed of 


many separate groups. Though such 
groups are not wholly independent of 
each other, the overriding loyalty of 
persons to the aims and purposes of a 
particular segment of society at a 
given time makes it imperative for 
an institution to concern itself with 
its relationships not with the total 
public but with the several groups 
independently. It is, no doubt, the 
cumulative effect of its relationships 
with all of these which, in the end, 
constitutes its measure of service to 
the public which supports it. 

When one examines the value of 
such service, one asks the question: 
Value to whom, or to what? If 
something is of value to a member of 


2The Trend of the American University. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1929, 
61, 11, 47- 
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the university staff, is it truly of 
value in the sense that the word is 
used here? Must it be of value to 
the university as an institution, or 
to the state, or to society as a whole? 
It would seem to a discerning person 
that, in order for something to be of 
value in ‘a public institution, it in 
some way should be of value to the 
state or to society. If the institution 
were to perform in such a way as to 
enhance its own material welfare, 
such performance would be of value 
only to the extent that it were to 
provide something for the state or 
society. It is obvious, of course, 
that in most instances those things 
which benefit a university directly 
also benefit the society in which the 
university exists. Thus, the value 
of a service, in the end, must be 
measured in terms of benefits which 
accrue either directly or indirectly to 
the citizens or institutions of the 
state, to the state as an entity, or to 
society as a whole. 

The general extension program in 
higher education which is publicly 
supported is a valid aspect of its 
service. This service is of value 
because it is oriented toward the 
purposes, wishes, and welfare of a 
large segment of the citizens in a 
democracy. It is one of the primary 
functions of the modern state uni- 
versity, and particularly of the land- 
grant institution. 


HILE it is true that general 

extension activities in the 
United States can be identified in 
certain institutions as far back as 
1816, it was not until well into the 
present century that they became 
fairly widespread. Whether or not 
any causative relationship can be 
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shown to exist, it is a fact that the 
shift in the economy of the United 
States from one which was essentially 
agricultural to one which is essen- 
tially industrial has been accompanied 
by an expansion of general extension 
services. This expansion has not 
been altogether in subject-matter 
areas basically technical or scientific, 
but has been in fields which relate to 
urban society and has dealt with 
problems commonly encountered in 
highly industrialized communities. 

In view of the fact that over the 
years the growth pattern of general 
extension services has carried to the 
point where it has reached some 
maturity, one may examine its func- 
tions for the purpose of appraising 
its value. Traditionally universities 
differ markedly. As a consequence 
there are marked differences in exten- 
sion activity. In spite of this, com- 
mon purposes do exist and they 
bring to a certain pre-eminence some 
common denominators of extension 
service. An examination of the gen- 
eral extension activities of modern 
universities reveals four clear-cut 
purposes. 

One purpose is an expansion of the 
resources and services of the univer- 
sity -to individuals and institutions 
within the culture which supports it. 
This purpose is the one most 
commonly recognized both by the 
consuming public and by campus 
faculties. It is the service of the 
parent institution expanded through 
teaching faculties and material facil- 
ities to as wide a segment of the 
community as is possible. Implicit 
in this purpose is the limitation of 
services offered to those which cur- 
rently exist on the campus. Such 
offerings are of college grade; they 
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originate from research and study 
at the parent institution; and they 
take advantage of any available 
campus teaching staff, instructional 
equipment, materials, and facilities. 

This purpose directs the attention 
of general extension to those persons 
who desire and need formal collegiate 
instruction, but who are unable to 
take residence at the institution as 
regular students. This instruction 
embraces almost every subject-matter 
area. Teacher education and general 
education are the fields most com- 
monly studied, although engineering 
and business administration are fre- 
quently included. 

A second purpose commonly found 
in the extension activities of univer- 
sities is one which provides the 
opportunity for any learning which 
is important to the problems and 
the lives of the people served. This 
is not meant to imply that the 
traditional college courses are not 


important, but relates, primarily, to 


those instructional services which 
are offered in addition to courses 
carrying regular curriculum credit. 
This purpose is generally achieved 
by providing formal classroom and 
laboratory instruction in two major 
categories. One of these consists 
of non-degree credit courses which 
are college grade but which are 
specialized to meet real needs and 
demands wherever and whenever they 
exist. Intensive, specialized short 
courses frequently fall into this cate- 
gory. In many instances this kind 
of offering includes technical-institute 
programs or other types of terminal- 
education activities. The other cate- 
gory of instruction consists of courses 
which are specialized to meet real 
needs and demands, but which are of 
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less than college grade. This is, in a 
sense, the institution’s action directed 
toward the need for general adult 
education. This need on the part 
of the public is frequently not iden- 
tified with the formal, usually inflex- 
ible classroom and laboratory work 
which is typically found in regular 
courses. It is more likely to be for a 
practical understanding of subject- 
matter principles, an appreciation of 
the arts and of the mores of the time, 
or for assistance in improving one’s 
job performance and thereby raising 
one’s standard of living. 

The third purpose found frequently 
in university extension is the promo- 
tion of understanding of the educa- 
tional and research processes so that 
these processes will be supported by 
the community. The scholarly pur- 
suit of knowledge and truth through 
research, and the dissemination of 
information through formal class in- 
struction are two traditional and 
accepted functions of a university. 
It is not commonly known, however, 
that extension organizations play an 
important réle in both these activities 
by interpreting them for the com- 
munity. Sometimes people who are 
not familiar with higher education 
and with pure research tend to dis- 
credit them. Yet it is these people 
who are called upon to support such 
activities both by material contribu- 
tions and by participation. Persons 
in extension service frequently are in 
a good position to help develop the 
popular understanding required if the 
public is to continue year after year 
to support these functions. 

The fourth purpose common to 
most extension programs is the con- 
duct of exploratory and develop- 
mental work to determine areas of 
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university activity in a dynamic 
society. The university of today is 
a far cry from the institution bearing 
the same name fifty years ago. 
Many of the developments which 
wrought this evolution had their 
origins in general extension; thus, 
one might say that the extension 
program has been the proving ground 
for new types of activities. Publi- 
cation services began as extension 
projects in some universities. This 
is also true of summer sessions. 
Technical-institute programs and 
other terminal activities have some- 
times begun in the experimental 
laboratory of general extension. Part- 
time professional training programs, 
short courses for adults, and graduate 
programs in fields like business admin- 
istration often have proved so prac- 
tical and useful that regular campus 
curriculums have resulted from earlier 
beginnings in extension programs. 
This is true not only of instruction 
but also of research. In addition to 
serving in a liaison capacity which 
brings university research staff and 
industrial administrators together, 
general extension frequently provides 
the opportunity for research personnel 
to publicize new developments by 
formal presentation. The assemblage 
of people from the front line of 
industrial and business enterprise in 
extension conferences is many times 
an eager segment of the public 
striving to pick up new information 
which can be utilized for the better- 
ment of mankind. If new findings 
resulting from research are publicized 
only through the abstruse vehicle of 
technical periodicals, they can remain 
the sole possession of the intellectual 
élite for long periods. The extension 
conference is a more vital, even if a 
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more mundane, vehicle by which to 
disseminate that kind of new infor- 
mation which rightly should become 
a part of the public domain. This 
fourth purpose of extension service 
also helps to answer the demand for 
universities to be in tune with the 
present. It is an almost classical 
truism that universities are not in 
step with the times. On the one 
hand, in the sanctuary of the class- 
room they remain detached from, and 
frequently lag behind, the more virile 
activity of those in the outside world. 
Paradoxically, in pure research they 
progress far beyond the practice and 
understanding of those same people. 


It is understandable, of course, why | 


these conditions exist. Yet if the 
gap becomes too wide, the relevance 
of everyday living to both instruction 
and research becomes so remote that 
the people fail to recognize the real 
functional relationship. As a con- 


sequence the public relations of the 
university deteriorate, and its effec- 
tiveness as an institu/1on serving man- 


kind diminishes. Tie general exten- 
sion organization is in a position to 
narrow this gap, keeping the uni- 
versity abreast of the people and the 
people abreast of the university. 
Extension service, in a sense, is the 
“present” of a structure of which 
the instruction is the “past,” and 
research is the “future.” Fulfilling 
this catalytic rédle is a very real 
purpose of extension programs of 
many universities. 


HAT, then, is the meaning of 
all this from the point of view 
of broad policy in publicly supported 
higher education? Every current 
study, however conservative, points 
to the overwhelming increase in col- 
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lege and university enrollments of 
the immediate future. In the next 
twenty years the higher education 
load in the United States probably 
will triple. The strain upon the 
public to support this increase will 
focus the attention of every thinking 
person upon the relative value of 
that which is received to the cost in 
dollars, in time, in manpower, and in 
effort. In fairness and justice the 
people in a democracy should have 
as complete an understanding of the 
public functions they support as is 
possible. The one single item of 
policy which should prevail over all 
others in guiding the destiny of higher 
education must relate to knowledge 
and understanding on the part of 
those who support it. In achieving 
this goal general extension has a 
place of singular significance. 

A review of the four common pur- 
poses of general extension, and of 
other purposes found scattered among 
many universities, reveals that their 
acceptance by the people is increas- 
ing. This is reflected in quantitative 
fashion by a few statistics. Enroll- 
ments in extension classes have in- 
creased from roughly one-half million 
in 1920 to nearly three million today. 
Some forty universities operate resi- 
dent extension centers. Quite a few 
have relatively large full-time instruc- 
tional staffs. Extension budgets 
typically range from two per cent to 
ten per cent of the total university 
budget. In dollars these vary from 
$50,000 to $1,000,000 per year 
although there are a few schools 
whose budgets exceed $2,000,000. 
This is particularly meaningful when 
it is realized that the common prac- 
tice is for the greater share of the 

[Continued on page 57) 


Advanced Credit for the Superior 
High-School Student 


By W. LESLIE BARNETTE, JR. 


A Brief Report of College Credit Examinations at the University of Buffalo 


AHE College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board recently an- 
nounced a plan of advanced 

placement which it offers “in the 
interest of able students, secondary 
schools which enable these students 
to undertake work commensurate 
with their abilities, and colleges which 
welcome freshmen who are ready for 
advanced courses.”! Persons, inter- 
ested in a program devised to aid 
superior high-school students to use 
their ability toward acceleration and 
enrichment of their college programs, 
will find an evaluation of such an 
endeavor in the long experience of 
the University of Buffalo reported 
here. 

The program of College Credit 
Examinations at Buffalo, in operation 
for over twenty years, was designed 
to serve two main functions: to 
achieve better articulation between 
high school and college, and to 
provide special attention for the 
superior student and to encourage 
independent study on his part. 
Studies of the effects of the program 
have been reported by Edward S. 
Jones, Gloria K. Ortner, and M. E. 
Wagner. These previous surveys 
have shown that other schools have 


1Commission on Advanced Placement. Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. New York: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1956, p. 7. 


used the examination principle in 
similar ways; several of them made a 
start in this direction when extending 
advance credit to veterans after the 
Second World War; many schools 
also use “placement” examinations 
to section classes. Little attention, 
in general, has been paid to the 
superior student who has excess high- 
school credits which might duplicate 
certain college courses. 

While the program of college credit 
examinations at Buffalo has other 
functions, the main intent is to aid 
and attract the superior high-school 
student and to provide him with an 
advanced start on his college work.? 
To be eligible for such examinations, 
the student is required to have a mini- 
mum New York State Regents aver- 
age of 82, with 87 in the subject of the 
examination. In addition, he must 
furnish a letter of recommendation 
from the high-school principal or a 
teacher and present more than the 
required 16 high-school units for 
admission. Students already in col- 
lege may also take advantage of the 
program; to do so they must present 
a quality-point average of 1.7—that 


2The program also acts as a kind of scholarship 
aid since student fees paid for such examinations 
may be deducted from tuition. The Buffalo 
experience, which involves small financial layout, 
may stimulate other colleges to adopt similar 
programs. 
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is, be approximately within the top 
third of the college group. 

A counselor is always available to 
talk with these students and, on 
occasion, the counselor may visit the 
high schools on invitation in order to 
explain the program. College sylla- 
buses and sample examinations are 
made available to all interested stu- 
dents; a high-school teacher may even 
help the student to prepare for such 
examinations. In the majority of 
cases, since the areas of mathematics 
and modern foreign languages are 
most frequently chosen, the student 
may report for the examination with 
little or no extra preparation. In 
other areas, however, considerable 
independent study may be involved— 
something which the college faculty 
definitely wants to encourage. All 
examinations are graded by faculty 
members; they are paid for this work. 

Edward S. Jones and Gloria K. 
Ortner recently completed an evalua- 
tive study of the entire Buffalo 
program using matched groups: the 
records of students who took nine or 
more hours of college credit examina- 
tions were compared with those of 
students who took at most three 
hours. Their study showed that the 
college performance of the two groups 
presented a strong argument for the 
program. The nine-plus group sur- 
passed the control group significantly 
in the frequency with which these 
students completed their work for the 
degree. Since these students spent 
the equivalent of one semester plus 
one summer shorter time in college 
and were, on the average, one year 
younger, it is significant that their 
_ performance throughout their college 
years was comparable to that of 
students who spent the full four years 
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in attendance. The faculty rated this 
nine-plus group higher in pleasantness 
and initiative; later follow-up showed 
no lack of community leadership and 
participation on the part of this 
group. More of this nine-plus group 
went on to graduate school. 


HE present writer recently com- 
pleted a summary report of the 
entire program by taking a sample 
(all students participating in the 
program with surnames beginning 
with A or B) and using this as a basis 
for an overview of the entire twenty 
years of experience. The records 
produced a total of 205 individual 
students who had taken 484 examina- 
tions. The earliest date of such 
examinations was June, 1932—practi- 
cally at the formal beginning of the 
Buffalo program—the most recent 
was July, 1955. The largest number 
of such examinations (55 per cent) 
were taken by students before they 
enrolled as full-time students at the 
University; mathematics and modern 
foreign language were the two most 
frequently chosen areas. Examina- 
tions in Freshman English were the 
next most popular (13 per cent). 
While, in theory, any and every 
university subject area is open for 
examination, few social-science areas 
are selected for examination pur- 
poses—not surprising in view of the 
lack of opportunity in high-school 
courses to make any beginning in the 
area. On the other hand, few stu- 
dents now elect to take examinations 
in the natural-science area. This 
may be due in part to the actual 
8College Credit by Examination: an Evaluation 
of the University of Buffalo Program. Buffalo, 


New York: University of Buffalo, 1954, pp. 166- 


68, 172-74. (University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 


XXI, No. 3). 
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discouragement by college counselors 
unless the student is especially able; 
faculty members also believe that the 
laboratory aspects of these college 
courses cannot be adequately mastered 
by unsupervised study. Regardless, 
students do show wide variation in 
choices, and examinations are admin- 
istered in accountancy, economics, 
TABLE I 
NumBer oF One-SemesTeR EXAMINATIONS TAKEN 


DURING ONE EXAMINATION PERIOD BY 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 


Number of Before After 
Examinations Enrollment* | Enrollment 
(1) (2) (3) 
25 
13 3 

Fourteen...............) “Sole 

267 162 

Taken by modal student I I 

Average per student. .. 2.45 1.87 


*Ten students used college credit examinations 
rocedures both before and after enrollment at the 
niversity of Buffalo. The total for the upper half 

of this table is therefore 215. 

geography, statistics, Latin, music 
history and theory, and engineering 
drawing. 

The modal student takes only one 
college credit examination, either 
before or after enrollment here. Such 
a statement, however, greatly ob- 
scures the facts. As Table I illus- 
trates, many students take two or 
more such examinations. It is by 
no means uncommon for a student 
to take two, three, or four examina- 
tions; one ambitious candidate took 


14 different examinations, all of them 
before full-time registration at the 
University. The statistical data, 
although hiding some of these extreme 
individual variations, may be seen in 
the last three rows of Table I: the 
modal student takes, generally, one 
such examination; the average student 
takes between two and three. Jones 
and Ortner report an average of 1.8 
examinations per student—covering 
the entire program to the summer of 
1953, and involving a total of 2,949 
examinations administered to 1,618 
students. A student may take these 
examinations both before and after 
enrollment; there were only 10 such 
cases in the A-B sampling, however. 

Discussion about the “modal” 
and “average” student who partici- 
pates in this examination program 
completely obscures the unusual and 
remarkable cases. In connection with 
the comment concerning the large 
numbers of college credit examina- 
tions that a few students take, the 
following case is presented as an 
illustration: 


A pre-medical student took a total of 
10 college credit examinations (seven 
before enrollment at the University of 
Buffalo; three after). His father, with 
only a grammar-school education, was 
in the produce business; his mother was 
a high-school graduate. He had been 
the high-school valedictorian; he came 
to the University with a New York 


.State scholarship as well as two Uni- 


versity of Buffalo scholarships. At 
entrance to the University of Buffalo 
he reported an extensive extra-curricular 
activity in music (organ; high-school glee 
club, band and orchestra); he was also 
the pianist for his church group for a 
period of ten years. Furthermore, as 
evidence of other interests, he reported 


cit., p. 143. 
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enjoyment and participation in public 
speaking and horseback riding. 

Before enrollment at the University 
he took 7 college credit examinations 
with the following marks: Elementary 
French, B, 8B; Intermediate French, 
B, C; Freshman English, C, D; and 
European History, first half, C. One 
year after enrolling he took three addi- 
tional examinations: History of Music, 
B, F and European History, second 
half, B. The total semester-hours of 
credit earned by these college credit 
examinations was 26 hours. 

He attended the University of Buffalo 
for about two years. He was a biology 
major (all tutorial work was graded 4) 
and accumulated a total of 95 semester- 
hours of credit with 202 quality points or 
a 2.12 grade-point average. He received 
his B.A. degree (cum /aude) in two years. 

The records further show he was 
granted his M.D. degree from the 
Medical School three years later. 


Inspection of Table II, wherein are 
recorded the marks earned in such 
examinations before and after enroll- 
ment at the University, will show 
that the College Credit Examination 
Program is no “easy way”’ in which 
to achieve high marks. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of these examina- 
tions are graded D and F in the case 
of students attempting them prior to 
enrollment; the figure increases to 25 
per cent after enrollment; C is, by all 
counts, the most frequently awarded 
mark. 

Superior quality is evident in the 
performance of these students in 
examinations taken before enrollment. 
Such students are probably very well 
motivated and well prepared. Stu- 
dents who attempt these examinations 
at a later date probably are more 
“relaxed”; many of them would have 
had _ satisfactory experiences with 
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these examinations earlier and so may 
think the examinations are easier 
than they really are. In actuality, 
however, the performance for the 
“before” and “after” group is not 
very different. 

A measure of the “staying power” 
of these students as well as an index 
of the seriousness of their college 
plans is shown by the percentage that 
received degrees. Fifteen of the 205 
students we are considering entered 
the University too recently to have 
had time to complete the work. Out 
of the remaining 190 students who 

TABLE II 
Marks EarnepD witH 


EXAMINATIONS BEFORE AND AFTER 
ENROLLMENT 


After 
Enrollment 


Before 
Enrollment 


Mark 
Earned 


(3) 


37 
36 
49 
19 
21 


162 
Median Mark C+ 
Percentage of D’s and F’s 25 


could be checked to ascertain degree 
status, the records show that 84 per 
cent obtained degrees. 

The significance of this figure may 
be seen when it is compared with the 
results of a follow-up study of the 
records of the 1949-50 Freshmen in 
the College of Arts and Sciences made 
by the Registrar’s Office at Buffalo. 
A total of 507 Freshmen were 
involved; 194 of these, or approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, were found to 
have obtained the B.A. degree or 
were in attendance in some profes- 
sional school. This finding agrees 
with national figures for privately 


= 


ADVANCED CREDIT 


supported universities and colleges. 
The ratio of the percentages 84 to 40 
points to the superior quality of the 
group as well as to their superior 
motivation. 


OT to be disregarded, of course, 

is the problem of values— 
“enrichment” versus “‘acceleration.” 
This is a difficult item to disentangle 
and the terms are unfortunate. The 
present writer prefers to think of this 
classification in terms of two groups 
of students: one that used the college 
credit examination courses as back- 
ground for further work in an area, 
and the other as students who 
terminated their work in a particular 
area. This is not to deny benefits 
accruing to this latter group; for 
example, these would have gained (as 
indeed they say themselves) values 
from the independent study that was 
involved. Actually both aspects might 
be claimed for the same student: the 
student who benefits from the inde- 
pendent study, even if he does not 
continue further in the area, has 
been “enriched” and has obtained 
values that might well spread into 
other areas. 

Acceleration, of itself, however, has 
generated a good deal of controversy. 
Opinions, especially those against the 
idea of holding all college students to 
the same pace are reviewed by 
M. E. Wagner.’ Jones and Ortner 
summarize the pertinent arguments 
against acceleration and conclude 
that we should encourage able stu- 
dents to “‘break out of the academic 
lockstep in both school and college.” 
These same authors report that 


5Anticipatory Examinations for College Credit: 
Twenty Years of Experience at the University of Buffalo. 
Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 1952, 
(University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. XX, No. 3). 
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approximately 80 per cent of 40 high- 
school teachers interviewed were in 
favor of the program of college-credit 
examinations as a_ technique for 
acceleration. They also point out 
that “enrichment is a natural corol- 
lary of acceleration, if a college 
encourages it” but that the teacher 
needs time and the disposition to 
work individually with superior 
students.® 

Both these studies report student 
attitudes concerning this issue. Ques- 
tionnaire returns were analyzed for 
students who obtained g or more 
hours by college credit examination. 
The most frequent advantage men- 
tioned was the time and money saved 
so that more advanced courses could 
be taken relatively early.7 Other 
advantages indicated by Wagner 


involved such psychological factors as 
security, confidence, and feelings of 
accomplishment which such advance 
college credit brought. 


Other stu- 
dents mentioned that the program 
provided an incentive to go to college 
and taught them something about 
the values of independent study. 
Seventeen students (8 per cent of 
Wagner’s sample) specifically mention- 
ed enrichment; they said they were 
thereby enabled to take certain 
courses “‘for fun” which were outside 
departmental requirements.® It would 
then seem that acceleration has 
greater appeal for students; they are 
not, however, unaware of the enrich- 
ment aspect. 

To examine this problem further, a 
study was made of students in the 
A-B sampling who took a minimum 
of six hours of college credit examina- 


6Jones and Ortner, op. cit., pp. 129-32, 142. 
_ Wagner, op. cit., p. 126; Jones and Ortner, op. 
cit., p. 147. 
SWagner, op. cit., p. 131. 
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tions. We then checked to see if 
these students later registered for 
further work in the area: 86 students 
were involved. Forty of them took 
no additional work in the area of 
their college credit examination; 27 
took some additional work; Ig regis- 
tered for more than six additional 
hours in the same area. Most of the 
students who took further work in 
mathematics did so mainly to fulfill 
departmental requirements and no 
more; there were three students, how- 
ever, who went on for extensive work 
in mathematics (29, 31, and 32 
additional credit-hours in mathe- 
matics). In the area of modern 
foreign language, the report is rather 
different; six students continued with 
modern foreign languages and accu- 
mulated a considerable number of 
credit-hours: 
Credit- 


Hours Areas 


12 (additional) .German Literature and History 
12 (additional) .German and French 


French, Italian, Spanish, German 
French, Latin, German, Greek 
German, French, Spanish, Greek 


An over-all estimate would suggest 
that approximately 12 per cent of 
this student group made real use of 
the college credit examinations in the 
sense of enrichment. But, of course, 
they were also accelerating.® 


HE extent of the college credit 
examination program is consider- 
able. Wagner, reporting on the pro- 
gram almost since its inception in 


9Thanks are due to Dorothy Adema of the Office 
of the Dean of Students for these results. 
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1932 through 1949, indicated a total 
of 2,730 examinations administered 
to 1,496 students; Jones and Ortner, 
bringing the totals up to the summer 
of 1953, reported 2,949 examinations 
with 1,618 students. Estimates were 
made by the present writer, based on 
the A-B sampling by extrapolating 
these data to arrive at the totals for 
the entire file in the Registrar’s 
Office. The grand total thus be- 
comes 4,010 examinations taken by 
1,700 students. 

Costs to the students participating 
in this program would amount, at the 
standard rate of $5 for each semester 
examination, to $20,050—a sum which 
may well be thought of as scholarships 
since students, when they enroll at 
the University, may have such fees 
deducted from their tuition charges. 
At the present tuition rate of $19.25 
per semester-hour of credit (not, 
however, the tuition rate for most of 
the period involved), this represents a 
possible tuition “loss” of $231,477.50, 
a sum which may be thought of as 
an investment by the University in 
the superior student. This figure is 
predicated on the assumption, gener- 
ally true, that all of these 4,010 
examinations were for three semester- 
hours of credit. These figures show 
that the program acts as a scholarship 
award to the student since fees for 
such examinations paid by him are 
deductible from his tuition. Over 
the years this practice amounts to a 
sizable investment by the University 
of Buffalo in the encouragement of 
such superior students. 
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Identifying and 


Counseling the 


Gifted College Student 


By A. HARRY PASSOW 


The Responsibility of the College Counselor in These Tasks 


the proportion of youth going 
to college has increased steadily. 
Some enrollment experts prophesy 
that the current enrollment of three 
million college students will be more 
than doubled in the next fifteen years. 
The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education in 1947 urged a 
national policy which would bring all 
boys and girls of average intelligence 
or higher into college for two years 
and would hold one-third of them for 
four years. Likewise, the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education 
proposed a dual-track system of 
higher education, one leading pri- 
marily to additional training in semi- 
professional work and the other 
directed toward a liberal education 
in conjunction with training for the 
professions. Although there are dif- 
ferent responses to the question, 
“Who should attend college?” there 
seems to be general agreement which 
the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion stated as follows: ‘Higher edu- 
cation should accept as its first 
concern the education of those young 
people who fall approximately within 
the top 25 per cent in intellectual 
capacity.” 
A well-conceived and well-executed 
guidance program will assist the col- 


Gee: the Second World War 


lege officers to identify, develop, and 
counsel gifted youth. How can the 
colleges identify gifted students? The 
answer is easy in some cases and 
extremely complicated in others. If 
we define as gifted the student with 
potential for outstanding achievement 
in all creative or professional areas, 
we will bend our efforts to finding 
the young person who is intellectually 
able as well as the student who has 
outstanding ability in the arts, execu- 
tive leadership, human relations, and 
other such fields. In studies of 
intellectually gifted students, past 
research indicates that this group 
includes young persons with many 
talents. 

Some intellectually gifted students 
are identified by the secondary school. 
Then why be concerned with identi- 
fication practices at the college level 
if the intellectually gifted young per- 
son is easily recognized from his 
previous school record? The situa- 
tion is not quite that neat. In young 
people of high intellectual ability, 
there are tremendous individual dif- 
ferences of giftedness. There are 
young persons who are generally 
gifted and who do well in all or many 
areas; there are others who are 
specifically gifted. Some students are 
highly motivated, others are not 
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The patterns of development, the 
rate of growth, the combination of 
potential, interest, and aptitude—all 
suggest that gifted students are best 
identified as individuals. 

We do not know enough about the 
identification of abilities, especially 
potential abilities, to ensure complete 
certeinty, but we can predict college 
success for a student if our judgment is 
based on a combination of standard- 
ized tests (intelligence, achievement, 
personality, and interest), cumulative 
records, and school achievement 
(teachers’ ratings, observations, and 
school marks). Recent work by the 
Educational Testing Service suggests 
that measures of developed skills 
related to academic achievement— 
verbal, computational, and reasoning 
—are more accurate barometers of 
college success than are some meas- 
ures of intelligence. 

Although many potentially superior 
students may be identified by selec- 
tion procedures, the college personnel 
workers must continue the identifica- 
tion process as long as the stu- 
dent remains in college. The “late 
bloomer”—the student whose poten- 
tial is not apparent or is not 
recognized at an early age—appears 
frequently. Poor environment, lack 
of an appropriate secondary-school 
program, or inadequate motivation 
may have tended to curb his per- 
formance and delay his development. 
The college counselor should have 
his own evaluation program which 
complements that of the high school. 
He should especially watch the stu- 
dent whose earlier records indicate 
potential beyond achievement. The 
personnel worker can use standardized 
tests and faculty judgments as part 
of his continuous program. 
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HE assumption made here is 

that the gifted student can profit 
from a successful college experience. 
This implies nothing startling for the 
counselor who seeks to do justice 
to all students. The high-school 
adviser’s share in the selection process 
is to spur all gifted students— 
certainly those in the top quarter of 
the school—to seek higher education, 
to clarify college opportunities, and 
to assist in choosing an appropriate 
institution. The college counselor 
tries to ensure that students obtain 
adequate and appropriate educational 
experiences while in college, that 
they remain in college to complete 
their educational programs, and that 
they are helped to utilize their gifts 
once they have left college. In all 
of these functions—educational, per- 
sonal, vocational, and professional— 
counseling is involved. 

Many manpower studies have 
reminded us that not all persons 
who could profit from college actually 
attend. It is unwarranted to con- 
clude that able students who do not 
go to college will not attain positions 
of high responsibility or contribute to 
society. But it is no exaggeration 
to say that, without a college educa- 
tion, their possibilities for entering 
the areas of specialized talents are 
reduced. Our culture today is such 
that a college education is a pre- 
requisite for participation in most 
specialized professional fields. The 
problem for guidance workers at all 
levels is one of helping students 
assess and understand their abilities 
sufficiently in advance of the time 
for decision about college. 

Figures vary, but most sources 
agree that probably half of the 
students with outstanding ability who 
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could profit from higher education do 
not attend college. Although we 
commonly stress the lack of money 
as an obstacle or deterrent to college 
attendance, it is almost startling to 
realize how many other forces are 
working in this decision. Havighurst 
and Rodgers have pointed out that the 
probability that a given boy or girl 
will go to college depends on mental 
ability; on social expectation, or what 
the family or society expects of him; 
on individual motivation, or how the 
young person sees his own life goals; 
on financial ability in relation to the 
cost of continued education; and 
on proximity to an _ educational 
institution.! 

It has been estimated that an 
intelligence quotient of 110 is neces- 
sary for the successful completion of 
a college education. While this level 
of intelligence cannot qualify a stu- 
dent as “gifted” in so far as the 


general college population is con- 


cerned, it does give us a point above 
which we ought to be looking for 
young people of college potential. 
Inviting more of the ablest high- 
school graduates into college is, of 
course, the initial step toward identi- 
fying those who will rank among the 
gifted in college. The high-school 
graduate who does not care about 
attending college and whose family 
is of little help in encouraging further 
study shrinks our reservoir of gifted 
students. One of the problems with 
which the secondary school must 
cope is that of increasing the motiva- 
tion of the ablest students toward 


1Havighurst, Robert J., and Rodgers, Robert 
R. “The Role of Motivation in Attendance at 
Post-High-School Educational Institutions” in Who 
Should Go to College by Byron S. Hollinshead. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952, p. 137. 
(Published for the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education). 
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college. College personnel workers 
must find ways of collaborating with 
high-school counselors in this delicate 
area. It may be possible for the 
college to provide materials for stu- 
dents and their parents which attempt 
to put college into their aspirations. 
Where postponement of earning is 
not viewed sympathetically, data 


-which compare income levels of col- 


lege and non-college people might 
help. Scholarship and loan informa- 
tion might be provided. 

Once we have located young per- 
sons of outstanding potential who are 
weakly motivated toward college edu- 
cation, our job is only begun. With 
some, we may have to exert real 
effort just to move them to apply for 
college. The senior year may be 
too late for some of them, since a 
number drop out before completing 
high school and others, though they 
remain to graduate, have definite 
plans for their future which do not 
include college attendance. The 
identification process for college must 
operate from the early secondary- 
school years on if it is to enable the 
guidance counselor to determine the 
possibilities for, and motivation to- 
ward, college attendance of a poten- 
tially outstanding student. 

Certainly, financial problems can- 
not be minimized; it is likely that 
“no money” is still a major cause in 
deterring gifted young people from 
attending college. We do need to 
know where a young person can find 
scholarship aids or loans; such infor- 
mation fills an important slot in the 
identification and counseling program. 
But lack of interest and all its why’s 
and_ wherefore’s—family _ patterns, 
social structure, ethnic group, reli- 
gious affiliation—these are variables 
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which affect the drive of a young 
person in terms of his personal 
aspirations and what his peers and 
family see him becoming. The recent 
Supreme Court decisions on integra- 
tion suggest that eventually a new 
area of talent may open up for a 
sensitive counselor. There is no 
question that the patterns of dis- 
crimination in the colleges and pro- 
fessions which have existed for so 
long are beginning to change. As 
counselors, we must help infuse col- 
lege plans into the thinking and the 
ambitions of minority groups that, 
remembering past discrimination, may 
not even consider applying for college. 

The development of community 
colleges has put institutions of higher 
education closer to high-school youth. 
In some instances, the junior college 
has become an integral part of a 
fourteen-year program. This kind of 
proximity and integration has made 
possible close college-school  co- 
operation in student personnel work 
related to gifted youth. 

From all this it is clear that we 
cannot wait until a pupil has been 
graduated from secondary school to 
begin planning his post-high school 
education. Increasing an adolescent’s 
motivation to obtain a higher educa- 
tion, finding financial assistance, 
counseling parents so that they 
understand the complex problems of 
nurturing youthful talent, and dis- 
covering and helping solve problems 
as early as possible—these are mat- 
ters of concern to the college counselor 
as well as to the high-school adviser. 


NCE the student enters college 
and is identified as being poten- 
tially outstanding in the college popu- 
lation, the counselor’s work really 
begins. It certainly means more than 
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admitting the student into college 
and labeling him gifted. Colleges 
differ in programs, facilities, faculties, 
and standards. Able young people 
need a great deal of help in absorbing 
the meaning and possibilities of an 
adequate and appropriate college edu- 
cation—the opportunities for both 
diversification and specialization, for 
a rich student life as well as academic 
learning. Many students have stum- 
bled into college without a sharp 
focus on their aims and goals and 
without a real understanding of the 
part they can and must play in 
acquiring an adequate education. 
Gifted young persons may not have 
given a great deal of attention to self- 
understanding and self-examination; 
their personal aspirations and needs 
may still be blurry. In many 
instances, their vocational aspira- 
tions have not gone beyond the 
decision that college is necessary for 
whatever they eventually decide to do. 
One thing is certain: counseling 
cannot be carried on as an independ- 
ent activity. It must be an integral 
part of the total college program. 
Counseling needs to aim specifically 
at helping the student derive maxi- 
mum value from his experiences and 
assisting the college to attain its 
goals with the individual student. 
Although the whole student goes to 
college, we have sometimes set up 
false divisions within his college life. 
We speak of academic life and student 
life as if these were totally inde- 
pendent. What the gifted student 
needs—at least as much as any other 
student—is someone who is concerned 
and actively interested in his total 
personal, social, and _ professional 
growth. Counseling is not the pre- 
rogative solely of the dean or the 
personnel worker. But these special- 
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ized officers are trained to work with 
and co-ordinate the efforts of other 
faculty members as they participate 
in the development of the gifted 
student. 

All gifted students need orientation 
to their particular college and the 
demands that will be made upon 
them. They need help in seeing 
the Gestalt of their college work—the 
integrated meaning of what appears 
too often as a series of unrelated 
activities. They need help in ad- 
justing to the classroom pattern of 
the college which, in most instances, 
differs from that of the high school. 
Gifted students, like all other young 
people, need assistance in under- 
standing the responsibilities which 
are shifted to the individual at the 
college level. Orientation, to the 
academic life, to the demands of 
scholarship, to the requirements for 
individual undertakings, is one of 
the most important initial counseling 
responsibilities. It may be achieved 
through group orientation, units, 
courses, or individual endeavor. 

We too frequently assume that 
because a student has moved from 
high school to college he has acquired 
the systematic work habits and study 
skills essential for successful pursuit 
of a college program. His _high- 
school marks may have been good 
enough to have won him a scholarship 
and yet he may lack some basic tools 
and skills. Many gifted students 
have come from schools in which 
they have never been helped to 
acquire adequate work skills and 
planning habits. In competition with 
students of less ability, many bright 
people succeed without serious effort. 
In some colleges, continuing at the 
same level may raise no difficulties; 
but in other schools, the gifted student 
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may find himself for the first time 
struggling to finish the work. Some 
students come from schools with 
limited course offerings; others have 
advanced through schools where 
college-level work has been available 
and even required. The gifted stu- 
dent, like other students, needs to 
know what learning resources are 
available and how these can be used 
effectively. It is a mistake to assume 
that he is above needing assistance 
in developing the skills and habits 
required for successful college work. 
He may profit from an understanding 
of facilities that exist and from help 
in using available materials. 

Although gifted students usually 
are good readers and many gifted 
individuals show both intense interest 
and a high degree of skill, others have 
not developed good reading habits 
and have not been helped with the 
skills needed for different kinds of 
materials. Some colleges have ar- 
ranged programs for improved read- 
ing skills of gifted students; these 
are worth a closer look. 


NOTHER area in which counsel- 
ing is essential is the developing 

of scholarship among gifted students. 
Creating positive attitudes toward 
scholarship and inspiring efforts to 
meet intellectual demands are not 
the sole responsibilities of the teach- 
ing profession. Counselors must 
sense how students are reacting to 
intellectual activities and must work 
closely with them in examining such 
pursuits if they are to foster the 
attitudes which tend to encourage 
scholarship and academic develop- 
ment. A major goal of the college, 
one of its unusual contributions, is 
to bring forth the intellectual poten- 
tial of youth and especially of gifted 
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youth. The counselor has an impor- 
tant réle in establishing the college 
as a community of scholars. This 
he can begin to do as he discusses 
the learning activities and plans with 
the gifted students whom he counsels. 

In this respect, the counselor has a 
role in helping to develop the college 
curriculum. In a broad sense, the 
tasks of the curriculum and those of 
counseling cannot be separated. In 
aims and techniques, in content and 
method, they complement each other. 
The ccanselor cannot divorce him- 
self from the educational program, 
nor can he leave the program planning 
to the classroom instructor alone. 


The personnel worker can aid a 
student in resolving the choice of 
suitable programs of studies; in deter- 
mining among myriad schools and 
courses, the constants and electives 
to select; and in deciding which 
university or college division or de- 


partment to enter. The counselor 
can help the many students, among 
them the gifted, who have not settled 
th tr professional or vocational aspira- 
“ons even after reaching college. 


NCREASINGLY, colleges are ex- 

am.ning their programs to see 
where modifications can and should 
be made for rapid learners or unusu- 
ally talented students. Some are 
trying out programs of admission with 
advanced standing and accelerated 
courses. Others are developing special 
courses or programs which will help 
meet the needs of gifted students. 
Whether or not the student should 
be accelerated or directed into special 
instructional programs is a matter 
on which the counselor should be 
consulted. 

The counselor should see that the 
gifted student carries a program 
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which is appropriate for him and 
commensurate with his abilities. If 
the student is interested in an area 
which is far below his capacity, the 
counselor has no right to obstruct 
this interest. At the same time, a 
skilled mentor may point out the 
benefits of certain other courses which 
will leave the way open for future 
changes. It may even be desirable 
for the counselor to insist that the 
gifted student take certain courses in 
order that later opportunities not 
be lost because of earlier choices. 
Another of the counselor’s essential 
jobs is to keep in constant contact 
with the gifted student whose tested 
capacity and recorded achievement 
show too wide a gap. The under- 
achieving student is always a problem, 
especially if there are indications 
which suggest that outstanding poten- 
tial exists. The student’s knowledge 
of himself and his capabilities, his 
attitudes toward learning and school- 
related experiences, his perceptions 
of the function of the college may all 
affect his achievement patterns. The 
under-achieving student needs careful 
study by the counselor and others 
interested in his growth. Sometimes 
the causes of under-achievement can 
be reduced or eliminated by counsel- 
ing based on a thorough understanding 
of the origins of the student’s atti- 
tudes, feelings, and inadequacies. The 
high achieving student, whose per- 
formance far exceeds what is predicted 
for him, also needs restudy. Perhaps 
the original assessment of his potential 
was inaccurate or he is motivated to 
exert unusual effort. The counselor 
should establish procedures for a 
periodic review of the talented stu- 
dent’s records to facilitate his prog- 
ress as he moves through the college 
program. All students need a well- 
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balanced program, but a great deal 
of research is still necessary to help 
us understand the meaning of “well 
balanced”’ and how this fits students 
of varying gifts. 

Problems of scholarship and learn- 
ing, of personal and_ professional 
growth, re-emphasize something which 
counselors have long known: that 
the whole climate of a college—its 
curricular and its extra-curricular 
activities, its student life, its total 
stream of living—must be considered 
as a single endeavor. 


HE emotional insecurities which 

stem in part from the climate of 
our times have made _ counseling 
aimed at developing personal stability 
extremely important. The gifted stu- 
dent, sensitive to situations about 
him, is likely to be groping for a 
sense of direction and a system of 
meanings. Sound counseling will work 
toward self-integration, cohesiveness, 
and strengthened character. It will 
help the student fuse the elements of 
a value system which will bear him 
through the instability and insecurity 
which have become a part of our 
world. Related to emotional stability 
is the development of beliefs and 
the courage to stand by one’s own 
convictions. The gifted student needs 
to understand how conformity en- 
dangers creativity. The cult of con- 
tormity has invaded almost all of 
our institutions, including our col- 
leges. If we, as a nation, are to 
accept our world responsibilities and 
advance our standard of living, we 
cannot depend on sheer numbers to 
tip the balance our way. We must 
rely, instead, upon creative resources, 
inquiring minds, independent think- 
ers, and individuals able to resist 
conforming patterns. Here, too, is 
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an area in which the counselor of 
gifted students can act effectively. 
He may be the one to point out the 
wide horizons which confront individ- 
uals who seek creative futures rather 
than those hedged by security and 
conformity. Counselors who have 
concerned themselves with the devel- 
opment of mature, responsible, well- 
rounded personalities have sometimes 
overlooked the importance of original, 
independent thinking as an ingredient 
of maturity. 

Because of the influence parents 
have on their children’s perceptions, 
aspirations, and motivations, per- 
sonnel workers should seek increas- 
ingly for opportunities to counsel 
the parents of gifted students. 
Differences in cultural expectations, 
the pressures of standards subscribed 
to by subgroups, the predetermined 
goals accepted by families—all may 
affect the behavior of the gifted 
students. Parents need help in under- 
standing the personal and vocational 
needs of their own children. They 
can be assisted in accepting, or at 
least exploring, ways of letting their 
children grow to full stature. College 
counselors need to find ways through 
personal conferences and letters to 
reach the parents on a more individ- 
ual basis than now exists. 


IKE any young person, the gifted 
student must be made aware of 

the extraordinary range of occupa- 
tional possibilities which may be open 
to him. The counselor can begin by 
discussing immediate opportunities 


as well as new possibilities. He can 
widen the pool of students who 
might consider postgraduate or pro- 
fessional training. Increasingly, coun- 
selors must seek to replenish the 
shortages of trained workers. The 
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counselor is in a position to show 
young people the relationship between 
the needs and demands of society and 
the student’s own potential interests. 

While the counselor ought to add 
his mite to helping fill the talent 
reservoir by better identification and 
increased motivation, he should tread 
cautiously lest current pressures force 
young people into choices of expedi- 
ency or opportunism. A culture can 
use many talents; today ours needs 
creative, imaginative people ‘ more 
than ever before. The gifted student 
frequently has many abilities and 
interests which make possible many 
vocational choices. A well-balanced 
program will confirm his choices 
without forcing him into a mold or 
area which happens to have vocal 
spokesmen. Long-term planning is 
essential if the college is to fill both 
its vocational and general-education 
functions. Counselors, although un- 
fortunately they lack the omniscience 
to predict future vocational needs 
and demands, do possess information 
which can broaden the gifted stu- 
dent’s perception of possible vocations 
or professions, the requirements for 
success, and the individual’s chances 
for effective participation. 

The counselor also has a réle in 
stimulating the student’s planning of 
his own collegiate activities. In this 
area, the student can enter a labora- 
tory for developing skills, attitudes, 
and understandings basic to effective 
citizenship. In such a situation, the 
gifted student can acquire some 
extremely important experience in 
responsibilities of leadership and fol- 
lowership as they emerge into demo- 
cratic living. These are valuable 
for all students, but for the gifted 
student they are essential because, 
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if he develops his potential, he may 
have opportunities to provide leader- 
ship in many other areas. The crea- 
tive and imaginative contributions 
of the gifted student can advance 
the solution of many problems in 
student-life activities and student 
government. But this goal presup- 
poses an effective structure for en- 
abling the student to participate 
responsibly in making meaningful 
decisions. Given a working organi- 
zation, the student can learn how, 
when, and why to negotiate, com- 
promise, and reach consensus. In 
these times when intelligent leader- 
ship is a factor in survival, the 
counselor should consider how he can 
help establish self-governing bodies. 

There are students who treat extra- 
curricular activity as unworthy of 
them, feeling that their time and 
efforts should produce only academic 
results. The counselor ought to in- 
terpret student activities as a key 
element in a balanced comprehensive 
program, all of which will contribute to 
the gifted student’s personal growth. 

Gifted young people too often lack 
understanding of the needs of lesser 
endowed students. The counselor can 
help the gifted to communicate with 
other students, to understand the 
problems of their fellows. The aca- 
demic program may not provide 
adequate opportunities for inter- 
communication. The extra-curricular 
program may build understanding as 
the gifted students work with others 
in solving problems which are of 
common concern. 


HE counselor has a_ special 
responsibility for guiding gifted 
young women. Our culture is such 
that the proportion of gifted women 
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who enter and finish college and then 
enter the specialized fields is much 
smaller than that of men of com- 
parable ability. While there are few 
marital rulebooks for counselors, the 
major problems related to marriage 
and family living often impel students 
to seek counseling. An _ increasing 
number of college students are marry- 
ing while still in college, and this new 
trend rates the consideration of coun- 
selors. When a gifted Sophomore or 
Junior tells the counselor she is to be 
married and will leave school, should 
the counselor advise her to complete 
her education first? Can an adviser 
help the student make special adjust- 
ments to synchronize her personal 
plans with our nation’s need to 
increase the reservoir of talented 
women? And, if a counselor succeeds 
in this difficult effort, what about the 
cultural patterns which affect the 
woman’s professional choices? Cer- 


tainly, outstanding women should 


have specialized training; but can 
counseling prepare them to face the 
biases which may be expressed toward 
their participation in certain areas? 
Gifted women are frequently torn 
by a series of needs and demands. 
Marriage and children are an integral 
part of their life plan, and yet the 
attraction of a career may be com- 
pelling. Frequently, women consci- 
entiously accept the réles of wife, 
mother, and homemaker and discard 
specialized careers. Removing them- 
selves from opportunities for profes- 
sional service may detract from 
society’s benefits, as well as from 
their own satisfaction. Nowadays, 
there is quite a bit of stumping in 
Congress and elsewhere about en- 
couraging women to work. The 
counselor will have to hold forth 
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alternatives to troubled students so 
that they can make selections from 
the various possibilities. 


HE réle of the counselor, with 

the gifted as with the less unusual 
student, is to provide individualized, 
tailor-made counseling. For example, 
an embryonic scholar, thwarted by 
the climate of student behavior on 
the campus, may search for help in 
understanding the meaning of these 
pressures and seek ways to shrug 
them off. He may need help in 
pursuing his personal objectives with- 
out surrendering to frustration, bitter- 
ness, and discouragement. The coun- 
selor who establishes rapport with 
gifted students must be one who 
knows truly the characteristics and 
peculiar problems which such young 
people face. He must be able to 
cultivate an intimate and personal 
bond, so that the gifted student turns 
to him for support during stress or 
perplexity over a decision. Such a 
counselor must have a broad outlook 
on the social scene and a shrewd 
knowledge of the needs of our culture 
in terms of specialized personnel. 

In a teacher-education program, 
the counselor has many additional 
responsibilities. First, he should be 
alert to opportunities for encouraging 
some gifted students to select teach- 
ing as a career. We need the best 
people we can get to provide the 
guidance and leadership necessary 
for good school programs. Second, 
the counselor needs to help prospec- 
tive teachers acquire insights into, 
understandings of, and positive at- 
titudes toward, gifted children. 
Teachers of gifted children need to 
have knowledge about their special 
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The Burden 


of Bonehead 


By KENNETH E. EBLE 


The Problem of the Inadequately Prepared College Student 


AST fall, a freshman student 
walked up to my table at 
registration in a medium-sized 

state university and asked, with no 
particular note of embarrassment, 
“Say, where do you sign up for 
dumbbell English?” Being an English 
teacher, I could tell him, and I did. 
Later that quarter, I was talking to 
a textbook salesman who referred in 
the same matter-of-fact way to 
“bonehead” courses. His company 
was preparing some new material in 
“bonehead,” he told me; big demand 
for it, especially in English and 
mathematics. Coming as they did 


from sources keenly sensitive to 
changing academic fashion, these two 
remarks indicated to me that the 
“dumbbell” course had become an 


accepted part of the university 
program. 

“Dumbbell” and ‘“‘bonehead”’ are 
unacademic but unequivocal terms 
for what college catalogues describe 
as “‘remedial”’ courses, courses de- 
signed to remedy deficiencies which 
students possess when they enter 
college. Although remedial courses 
are nothing new to the college cur- 
riculum, in the past they have not 
occupied a large place, even in 
departments teaching basic skills. 
But in recent years, more and more of 
a college faculty’s time has been 
devoted to meeting the needs of 


entering Freshmen who read badly, 
write poorly, and figure inaccurately 
ifatall. The problem of the deficient 
student is one which appears at all 
levels of American education. With 
the greatly expanding college enroll- 
ments, it promises to become one of 
the major problems of higher educa- 
tion. 

Here there will be no attempt to 
blame the elementary and secondary 
schools for the deficiencies in college 
Freshmen. That rationalization has 
too long provided an easy out for 
unthinking defenders of higher educa- 
tion, and a proof of inadequacy for 
all those who know what is wrong 
with the public schools. What should 
become increasingly apparent in the 
future is that the responsibility for 
dealing with the deficient student is 
one which all levels of education must 
share. The public-school teacher has 
always had to work with the dullard; 
it is only recently that the college 
professor has had to face a somewhat 
similar task. 

It should also be noted that 
although the problem of taking care 
of the deficient student is a large one 
nationally, it coexists, rather para- 
doxically, with the fact that many of 
the country’s better private schools 
are turning away increasing numbers 
of highly qualified applicants. Admis- 
sions directors in such schools can 
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resist, to a great extent, the pressure 
of numbers and take only the very 
top students. But publicly supported 
universities, and many private col- 
leges operating with small endow- 
ments and necessarily maintaining 
close relationships with their immedi- 
ate communities, have little choice. 
The students, good and bad, are 
asking to get in, and public sentiment 
is strongly against the exclusion of 
any great number of those who have 
the money and the desire to go to 
college. 


OME figures gathered from around 

the country will indicate the 
magnitude of the problem. At the 
University of Illinois last fall, 954 
Freshmen or 29.8 per cent of the 
first-year class were taking the 
remedial English course. At Ohio 


State, of 4,479 students taking the 
mathematics placement test, 1,529 
qualified for regular mathematics; 


887 for Mathematics 401, a remedial 
course; and 1,071 for Mathematics 
400, described as a_ pre-remedial 
course. At Ohio University, a study 
of the remedial program in English in 
1949 disclosed that 25.3 per cent of 
the freshman class were enrolled in 
remedial sections. A recent survey 
of ten state schools in the Rocky 
Mountain area revealed that some 
kind of remedial program was being 
given in all the schools, with the 
number of students involved ranging 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the Fresh- 
men enrolled. 

What this means for the college is 
that from one-tenth to one-third of 
the freshman class are not equipped 
with the basic skills expected of a 
qualified student. What it means for 
the individual student assigned to a 
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remedial English or mathematics class 
is that he cannot write coherently or 
figure with proficiency. What it 
means for the college teacher in the 
basic skills is that a large part of his 
energy is taken up with what, in 
moments of despair, he may think of 
as the “burden of bonehead.” The 
wasted energies, the daily frustra- 
tions, the personal conflicts of both 
student and teacher are less obvious 
but no less distressing consequences 
of the remedial program. 

There are students in these classes, 
of course, who are actually suffering 
from inadequate past training; or 
from lack of attention in high school; 
or from freshman football, social 
activities, maladjustment, or laziness. 
Without question remedial sections 
are of help to such students. Unfor- 
tunately, the remedial courses handle 
a relatively small number of them. 
Principally the courses are concerned 
with the large group of students who 
just cannot comprehend, whose basic 
mental equipment is not up to the 
particular demands placed upon it. 

Faced with this kind of deficient 
student, the teacher’s immediate con- 
cern is personal and somewhat re- 
moved from his philosophical attitude 
toward the problem in the abstract, 
for he finds himself involved in the 
personal relationships which always 
exist between a teacher and the 
students who are doomed to fail. An 
intense discomfort arises from not 
quite being able to achieve the 
proper blend of charity, pious hope, 
and impersonal firmness with which 
to address them. After an extended 
session with one of these students— 
students who are as often as not 
sincere, conscientious, personable, and 
hard-working, and who, for all this, 
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still cannot fashion English 
sentence or master a simple equa- 
tion—a teacher gets the dismaying 
feeling that nothing can be done. At 
such times, he may regret the absence 
from our culture of an intellectual 
Charles Atlas, a pedagogue who could 
advertise on the back pages of middle- 
brow magazines a course designed to 
change 98 I.Q. weaklings into 200 I.Q. 
dynamos. One can picture, in his 
fancies, a lad formerly much put upon 
by young men with high foreheads 
and horn-rimmed glasses, suddenly 
repossessing the girl of his intellectual 
dreams with his knowledge of the 
periphrastic subjunctive. But these 
are fancies. Whatever it may be 


possible to do with human material 
in terms of personality development 
and character building, there has been 
limited success in injecting basic intel- 
ligence into failing college students. 
It is not a pleasant fact to face. 


Educators have been affirming and 
denying its implications for centuries. 
And every time one of the perpetual 
Freshmen in the remedial course 
faces the teacher, the problem objec- 
tifies and humanizes. itself. In my 
own teaching, I have come to the 
firm conclusion that in conferences 
with these students one owes it to 
them and to himself to strike closer 
to the truth than feelings may want 
to go. It is not easy to say, “You 
are failing, sir, and would be better 
off elsewhere,” no matter what terms 
one uses. Even for an English teacher 
it is not easy to find euphemisms and 
syntax which turn this basic and 
brutal sentence into “adjustment of 
one’s fundamental capacities to no 
less commendable but more achievable 
goals.” And yet, there seems to be 
littie kindness in holding out next 
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quarter, next term, next year, as the 
one in which the poor struggler’s 
abilities will miraculously grasp a sub- 
ject’s complexities. Once the student 
is admitted to the university, it too 
often becomes the necessity of the 
teacher to smuggle the unpleasant 
fact into the student’s consciousness. 

The success of students in remedial 
programs of which I am aware is not 
great. A study at Ohio University 
revealed that about one-fifth of those 
enrolled in remedial English eventu- 
ally graduated as compared with 40 
per cent for the rest of the freshman 
class. At Ohio State, 344 of the 894 
students taking remedial English 
failed the course, and go per cent of 
these failed out of the university. At 
the University of Utah, Edward 
Chapman’s_ studies of “multiple 
repeaters” (those who fail freshman 
English courses more than once) are 
equally dismaying. During one aca- 
demic year (1955-56), 86 students 
originally placed in remedial English 
took 282 quarters to complete work 
they should have completed in 
68 quarters. The expense and 
the waste which accompany such 
records of nonachievement are obvi- 
ous. Dissatisfaction with the results 
achieved in the remedial English 
course was one of the reasons that 
trustees of the University of Illinois 
voted to discontinue the course in 1960. 

The burden of these remedial 
courses is onerous and unrewarding, 
and frustrating because they cannot 
be wished out of existence any more 
than basic intelligence can be wished 
into being. There is no easy solu- 
tion—for the teacher, for the admin- 
istrator, and, most pathetic of all, 
for the “bonehead” himself. The 


problem is, among other things, an 
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intensely human one and deserves to 
be seen in its human terms; but it is 
also a rather concrete manifestation 
of certain abstract and general prob- 
lems facing higher education in the 
United States, and must be looked 
at in its larger context. 


O A large degree, the remedial 

program is but a reflection of 
the basic issue in American educa- 
tion: the urge to educate the entire 
populace and the unavoidable clash 
with their educability. Looked at in 
this the “burden of bonehead” 
may have been brought upon higher 
education by the educators them- 
selves in selling the public, if not 
precisely on higher education, at 
least upon the practical and social 
advantages of a college degree. The 


selling has not been hypocritical—a 
degree, whatever its inadequacy as 
the measure of an educated man, has 
job value and social value. 


One 
cannot blame the college Freshman 
for failing to appreciate the subtle 
but great difference between the 
practical advantages of attending 
college and the actual attending. 
From this kind of public attitude 
(a kind of abstract recognition 
granted to a profession denied more 
concrete manifestations of public sup- 
port and esteem), the pressures go 
forth to university controlling bodies 
to deny no one the opportunity of 
attending publicly supported schools. 
Indirectly, because of the large part 
public institutions play in higher 
education (over one-half of the cur- 
rent enrollment is in publicly sup- 
ported schools), and because of the 
general demand for “degreeified” 
people, private sqhools feel the same 
pressures. Economically, too, the 
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impoverished private school finds it 
hard to turn away those who can 
put up the necessary tuition. Thus, 
directly and indirectly, socially and 
economically, many of our colleges 
and universities are under great pres- 
sure to keep admissions policies as 
liberal as possible. 

Then, too, there is the great 
pressure of the democratic ideal which 
finds the distinction between equality 
of intellect and equality of oppor- 
tunity hard to mark. How strong 
this pressure is, not just among the 
vast majority of voting Americans, 
but among people with some interest 
and experience in higher education 
can be gauged from the responses to 
an article titled ‘“‘‘Education for All 
Is Education for None,’” which 
appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine about two years ago. It was 
written by Douglas Bush, professor 
of English at Harvard and a respected 
scholar both here and abroad. Mr. 
Bush met the issue squarely when he 
wrote, “. . . I see no reason why the 
flood of students should be allowed 
to pour into college, why automatic 
graduation from school should qualify 
anyone for admission.””! 

The merits of such a stand are 
considerable, and if future enroll- 
ments are as large as_ predicted, 
partial acceptance of such a view 
may well be inescapable. But, setting 
aside the merits or weaknesses of the 
argument, what is of interest is the 
strength and nature of the replies. 
The Times reported responses ran 
4 to 1 against Mr. Bush. Moreover, 
from the samples printed, many of the 
replies were heated and injudicious. 
An English professor at Cornell cited 
the writer’s “Piltdown philosophy.” 


‘January 9, 1955, P. 30 
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A man from New York City called 


his view “the worst type of snobbery” 
and his mind “‘a mind. . . essentially 
fascistic.” A professor of education 
found “‘triteness of ... content” 
and “lack ... of a thoughtful and 
responsible treatment.’” 

Such responses coming from what 
one might fairly judge to be a well- 
educated audience indicates that it is 
still close to impossible to mention 
inequality of intellect and not be 
charged with snobbery and lack of 
faith in democratic ideals. The ques- 
tion Mr. Bush raised with a wider 
audience is one with which profes- 
sional educators have long been con- 
cerned: should go to college?” 


For the educator as for the layman, 
the American belief in the economic 
and social benefits of higher educa- 
tion and the American suspicion 
toward any kind of education at 
whatever level which takes some and 
excludes others complicate any dis- 


cussion of the question. 


UT if there is disagreement about 

who should be given higher 
education, there is rather wide agree- 
ment about who can successfully 
complete the four-year college pro- 
gram. The top one-fourth of the 
college-age group, roughly corre- 
sponding to those with intelligence 
quotients of 110 or above, is most 
often cited as the group with a 
reasonable chance of mastering the 
four-year college program. Byron 
S. Hollinshead, then president of 
Coe College, studied the problem 
thoroughly for the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education in 190. 
He concluded that the mark—r110 


***Education for All Is Education for None,’” 
New York Times Magazine (January 23, 1955), 
p- 63. 
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intelligence quotient—was the point 
below which the student became a 
“calculated risk,” where his chance of 
finishing college successfully dropped 
below 50-50. Such a figure is, of 
course, an approximation, but an 
approximation based upon consider- 
able observation of what happens to 
students below and above this level 
when they attend college. Comment- 
ing upon this figure, Mr. Hollinshead 
wrote, “‘Where the borderlines are 
to be drawn depends on the calculated 
risks the individual, the college, and 
society are willing to take.’’ 

With the strong currents for higher 
education for all in America, the 
risks the individual, and society, and, 
to a degree, the college take are 
bound to be large. The growing size 
of the remedial programs and the 
increasing enrollments are evidences 
that the risks are already being 
taken. In 1950, the nation’s colleges 
were enrolling 30 per cent of the 
college-age population, and there is 
every indication that this percentage 
will rise. When one reflects that of 
the upper one-fourth who are regarded 
as having a reasonable chance for 
success in college, only about one- 
half ever attend, one gets an idea of 
the number of those who are not 
particularly well equipped who are 
filling the classrooms. Probably be- 
tween one-third and one-half of the 
freshman enrollment could be objec- 
tively regarded as good risks in the 
four-year college. 

The “impending tidal wave of 
students,” the major concern of higher 
education today, makes an increase 
in the number of deficient students 
almost certain. The pressures from 


83Who Should Go to College. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952, p. 123. (Published for 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education). 
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increased enrollments are likely to 
force admissions standards up some- 
what. Where walls cannot be moved, 
buildings built, teachers hired, class 
sizes increased, funds stretched, col- 
leges will have to impose limitations 
upon the number of students ad- 
mitted, and these limitations will be 
applied to the less able or the poorly 
prepared. But public pressures will 
force many colleges—if not the large 
private schools, certainly the publicly 
supported ones—to expand to meet 
enrollments. In general, professional 
sentiment at the present time seems 
to be toward expansion rather than 
limitation. With such expansion, the 
problem of what to do with the 
deficient student, as well as most 


other college problems, will become, 


larger but no easier to solve. 


HE “real problem,” wrote Ord- 

way Tead recently, “. . . is not 
either quantity or quality as now 
conceived. It is both the salvaging 
and enhancing of quality and at the 
same time the eager acceptance of 
quantity as an imperative demo- 
cratic mandate.’* Such a statement 
implies a necessary reassessment of 
higher education, particularly of its 
organization and objectives. Cer- 
tainly it is a fair assumption that the 
kind of higher education which served 
a student body of two hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand, comprising 4 
per cent of the college-age popula- 
tion, is not likely to be equally 
suited to a student body which now 
numbers close to three million and 
which comprises over 30 per cent. 
Yet this is the bare numerical dif- 
ference between the college popula- 


“The Problem of Equality in Higher Educa- 
tion,” Journat oF HicHer Epvucation, XXVII 


(January, 1956), p. 6. 
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tion of 1900 and that of today. The 
figures do not begin to suggest the 
differences between the demands, 
needs, and ideals of both the indi- 
vidual and the society of one age as 
compared with the other; but, al- 
though there have been some changes 
in emphasis, in the nature of the 
curriculum, in professional training, 
in facilities and equipment, the basic 
pattern of the four-year program 
has not markedly changed. 

The discrepancy between a rela- 
tively unchanged college program 
with its traditional standards and a 
vastly changed student body both in 
number and abilities does much to 
explain the increasing number of 
students which colleges deem defi- 
cient. Committed to an old academic 
tradition and organized to fulfill these 
ideals, yet faced with educating quite 
unacademic multitudes, the colleges 
are not doing so well as they might 
by either the superior students or 
the deficient ones. The “‘eggheads”’ 
and the “‘boneheads” are inextricably 
mixed, and the results are about what 
one can imagine. 

The obvious solution of raising 
standards and keeping the dullards 
out is really no more satisfactory 
than one which dispenses with stand- 
ards and adapts to the lowest common 
denominator. What is needed to 
begin with is the drawing of a distinc- 
tion between the kind of higher edu- 
cation which the Bachelor of Arts 
degree once represented and which, 
by and large, colleges still try to 
preserve, and the kind of higher 
education which can be profitable 
to those who are not up to the 
traditional four-year program but who 
are still capable of mastering some kind 
of useful training beyond high school. 
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This is not a new idea. The 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in 1947 drew a distinction 
between the 49 per cent it thought 
were capable of completing fourteen 
years of schooling and the 32 per 
cent which might profitably complete 
a more advanced liberal or profes- 
sional program. Two-year terminal 
programs within the four-year college, 
the granting of special certificates of 
various kinds, the spread of junior 
colleges and community colleges— 
these are evidences that the degree- 
granting institutions have recognized 
the distinction and have tried to do 
something about it. 

It seems to me that colleges must 
go further and must act vigorously 
to effect an actual separation between 
the degree-granting college restricted 
to students of real ability and a new 
kind of college, perhaps an extension 
of the junior college as now con- 
stituted—a college designed for the 
less academically capable but still 
one which offers a program of sub- 
stantial worth. The alternative is 
to proceed with the present rather 
general practice of watering down 
the B. A. program by adjusting the 
curriculum, lowering the standards, 
grading by attendance and the IBM 
machine, in order to accommodate 
all ranges of student abilities. 

Such a separation should improve 
the ovportunities for the gifted as 
well as for the less capable. Lack of 
motivation is one of the chief reasons 
that about one-half of the superior 
one-fourth of the college-age youth 
do not go on to college. While 
initial motivation must chiefly come 
from outside the university, the char- 
acter of higher education does much 
to shape the prospective student’s 
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attitude toward it. The kind of 
college which clearly fulfills the pur- 
poses of stimulating, guiding, and 
honoring intellectual endeavor should 
increase the motivation of the capable 
student who is undecided about his 
future plans. Once in college, he 
should find the kind of challenging 
atmosphere which would keep him 
there and which would permit his 
fullest development. At the same 
time, the less capable would not be 
subjected to the pattern of repeated 
failure now characteristic of the reme- 
dial program. He, too, would find 
that within his limitations he could 
have a similarly enriching post-high 
school experience in learning. 

One might question that the public 
would accept the separation of pub- 
licly supported institutions into those 
for the good students and those for 
the poor ones. Were such a separa- 
tion proposed in precisely these terms 
and acted upon abruptly throughout 
the country, it would surely meet 
opposition; changes in education must 
proceed slowly. If this change were 
to come about, it would be a gradual 
development which took its impetus 
and direction from the colleges and 
which gained its adherents or oppo- 
nents from the general public along 
the way. 

Even now, colleges and universities 
do not exist in the mind of the public 
as institutions of all one color. The 
desire to send the children to a 
“better” school reflects an appraisal 
of the quality of the institution as 
well as a consideration of its social 
prestige. Graduate students are 
highly selective in deciding where to 
pursue an advanced degree, and the 
quality of the program offered is 
often decisive. The colleges and uni- 
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versities which the average citizen is 
likely to cite as the nation’s best are 
similarly selective in choosing their 
students, and this selectivity in turn 
strengthens the impression of quality 
in the public mind. Such qualitative 
distinctions already are accepted, and 
it should not be impossible to gain 
public acceptance of a somewhat 
broader distinction between kinds of 
undergraduate schools. 

Any marked physica! separation of 
the kinds of colleges proposed is not 
likely to come at once, if at all. 


Existing facilities would doubtless. 


have to continue taking care of a 
heterogeneous student group even 
though programs and faculties for 
such programs were to be sharply 
separated. Such separations already 
exist to a degree in the pre-professional 
programs, or in requirements for 
teacher’s certificates as compared 


with the liberal-arts program, and 
in the graduate schools which share 
buildings and faculties with under- 


graduate colleges. While it might 
be desirable, it would probably not 
be feasible or necessary to have 
existing institutions or new colleges 
narrow their objectives to one kind 
of program or another. What is 
necessary is that the colleges meet 
the needs of a contemporary college 
population characterized by great 
differences in individual intellectual 
capacities by considering, thought- 
fully and thoroughly, changes which 
in time might result in two quite 
distinct kinds of undergraduate 
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education. 

Perhaps a more serious problem 
relating to public support is that of 
meeting the cost of the country’s 
expanding system of higher education. 
The cost will be great regardless of 
the kinds of colleges and universities 
which make up that system. There 
is little doubt of the ability of the 
country to meet the cost, though it 
is not likely that in the future funds 
will be any more generously distrib- 
uted than they are now. It seems 
probable, however, that a system of 
higher education which administered 
more exactly to the different intel- 
lectual capacities of its students 
would result in substantial savings in 
human resources in the more adequate 
development of both the country’s 
intellectual and non-intellectual po- 
tential. Such savings would be hard 
to communicate to the public, but 
the individual citizen might gain a 
clearer idea of the extent and kind 
of higher education he can afford. 

No one need take offense that 
society would be casting out the 
dullard. The situation is simply that 
higher education cannot afford to 
sacrifice those most capable of profit- 
ing from it because of taking care of 
a large portion for whom college is 
frustration on the installment plan. 
We need to do better by the “bone- 
heads,” and at the same time better 
by the more promising students who 
are neglected in our effort to salvage 
the others. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 1] 


Student Writing and 

Faculty Attitudes’ 

In recent years considerable time 
and attention of college and univer- 
sity faculties have been devoted to 
the problems of Freshman English. 
Consequently much progress has been 
made in the development of new and 
effective methods of helping the col- 
lege student to acquire in two or 
three semesters what he has failed to 
acquire in twelve years of elementary- 
and high-school instruction in the 
skills of reading and writing. Al- 
though the problem of resding is 
now receiving more attention than 
any of the other communication 
skills, it cannot be completely di- 
vorced from the other three members 


of the quartet—writing, speaking, 


and listening. In fact, listening occu- 
pies a larger proportion of the time 
of a child or adult (more than 50 
per cent) than the other three com- 
bined. To improve student’s 
ability to receive instruction, there- 
fore, more attention must be given 
to improving the quality of listening. 

But learning is a two-way process. 
It cannot proceed effectively on the 
basis of incoming impressions (listen- 
ing and reading) alone. There must 
be equally effective outgoing activities 
(speaking and writing). Unless the 
student can express himself ade- 
quately by speaking or writing, pref- 
erably both, neither he nor the 
instructor will know whether or not 


1Reported by Nick Aaron Ford, Head of the 
English Department, Morgan State College. 


he has clearly or accurately under- 
stood the impressions received through 
reading or listening. Of the two out- 
going activities, writing is superior for 
the testing of difficult, involved, or 
scholarly thought. Writing demands 
greater accuracy, precision, and dis- 
crimination than are necessary for 
satisfactory speech. 

Since student writing is a necessary 
requirement for effective instruction 
in the higher branches of learning, it 
seems reasonable to assume that stu- 
dents need greater proficiency in 
writing in proportion to their ad- 
vancement beyond the freshman level. 
By this criterion a Senior should 
write more effectively than a Sopho- 
more. Yet the fact is that many 
students, who by considerable effort 
and continual awareness of the heavy 
penalties involved achieve satisfactory 
standards of writing in Freshman 
English, begin to regress in their 
writing effectiveness immediately after 
the pressure of the course is removed. 
By the time they become Seniors 
they are no better than they were 
when they first entered college. 

The improvement of methods of 
Freshman English, therefore, does not 
necessarily solve the problem of 
sloppy, ineffective writing of upper- 
classmen. In the light of this phe- 
nomenon I recently sent a question- 
naire to eighty teachers of non-English 
courses in sixteen departments of 
Morgan State College to ascertain 
faculty attitudes toward student 
writing. I received forty-one replies 
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(a response of approximately 50 per 
cent). The purpose of the question- 
naire was stated as follows: 


The Department of English is greatly 
disturbed by the fact that 106 students 
(approximately 25 per cent) did so poorly 
on the Junior Proficiency Examination in 
English last fall that they had to be 
assigned to the Writing Clinic two hours 
per week to get help in overcoming their 
serious deficiencies in writing. Since 
nearly all of those students took Fresh- 
man English at Morgan, either our 
English Department has been too lax in 
maintaining high standards in the Fresh- 
man English course or students regress in 
correct language habits at an alarming 
rate. In the hope of finding a solution 
to this problem, we of the English 
Department are attempting to make a 
study of all factors that might be respon- 
sible for such a situation, and, in accord- 
ance with our findings, to offer suggestions 
on a college-wide basis for preventing a 
similar recurrence in the future. 


A brief summary of the answers to 
the questions is presented here. 


Question: List those courses you teach 
which require the student to write at 
some time during the semester com- 
plete sentences, paragraphs, or whole 
compositions. 

Answers: 85 per cent of the respondents 
said that all of the courses they teach 
require such writing; 15 per cent 
indicated that from 25 per cent to 
75 per cent of their courses offered such 
opportunities. 

Question: State the nature of the writing 
in each course. 

Answers: Tests, examinations, reports, 
book reviews, essays, summaries, term 
papers, notebooks, dictation, transla- 
tion, anecdotal records, lesson plans, 
statement of mathematical problems 
and conclusions, drafting of answers to 
letters. 

Question: Estimate the percentage of the 
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semester mark that is based on the 
required written materials in the pre- 
vious question. 

Answers: 19.5 per cent of the respondents 
said they based from go per cent to 
100 per cent of the semester mark on 
such written materials; 32 per cent 
estimated that more than 50 per cent 
but less than go per cent of the semester 
mark was so based. The remaining 
50 per cent indicated that from 5 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the semester 
mark had such a basis. 

Question: Do you believe that a student’s 
mark on written work in non-English 
courses should be affected adversely 
by serious errors in grammar and 
composition? 

Answers: 81 per cent agreed uncondi- 
tionally that a student’s mark on 
written work in non-English courses 
should be affected adversely by serious 
errors in grammar and composition; 
20 per cent expressed disapproval of the 
idea, offering other varied suggestions. 

Three such comments follow: 

“T believe that any paper contain- 
ing errors as serious as those listed 
under part 7 should be returned to 
the student for correction purposes. 
If the student is only marked down 
for poor English usage, I feel that he 
may not make an active effort to 
observe and correct his errors. If 
the student fails to correct mistakes 
on the papers returned to him, his 
paper should receive credit”—a 
music instructor. 

“In general, yes. However, in 
science courses where a highly tech- 
nical terminology is superimposed 
upon a poor foundation in simple 
communication skills, it seems like 
double jeopardy to penalize the 
student each time a test is given” —a 
professor of biology. 

“In grading tests and term papers 
I always call attention to errors in 
grammar. However, I do not take 
off for them. Were I to do so, few 


of my students would pass. Practi- 
cally all of my tests are of the essay 
type. The reason for using this 
method of testing is to give the 
student more opportunity to develop 
the necessary skills for critical think- 
ing and writing, consistent with 
acceptable rules of grammar’—a 
professor of sociology. 

Question: If your answer is yes to the 
previous question, check the following 
items that you regard as serious errors 
in writing: 

a_ Run-on sentence 

6 Sentence fragment 

c A sentence that makes no sense 

d Lack of agreement between sub- 
ject and verb 

e Misspelling of a common word 

f Lack of unity or coherence in a 
sentence or composition 

Answers: 19.5 per cent considered as 
serious all of the six errors listed. The 
error considered most serious by the 
largest number was (c), and least 
serious was (4a). 


Question: To what extent do you think 
a student’s mark should be reduced 
in a non-English course for the errors 
you have checked as serious? 


Answers: Despite the fact that 81 per 
cent had said earlier that students’ 
marks should be affected adversely by 
serious errors in writing, only 29.2 per 
cent were willing to make specific 
suggestions concerning the nature and 
amount of such reduction. 

Some of the significant comments are 

listed here: 

“Depending upon the frequency 
in which these errors occur, I some- 
times reduce total marks from § per 
cent to 10 per cent. The teacher 
in the non-English course should 
indicate these errors where they can 
be recognized and then, based on his 
total impression of the paper, test, 
etc., make an over-all reduction of 
the mark obtained based on the 
‘meat’ of the material presented by 
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the student’”’—a professor of military 
science. 

“Tt depends to a degree upon the 
determination as to whether it is a 
mistake due to carelessness, or 
whether it is chronic enough to be 
habitual and, perhaps, a true index 
of the student’s mastery of language. 
In the latter case, after repeated 
warning, the student’s mark may be 
dropped at least one level”—a 
professor of education. 

“T believe that if a student shows 
serious weakness in the items listed in 
a, c, and e, the mark for the course 
should not yield ‘honor-credit’ above 
the mark of C no matter how good 
his work may be in other respects ’””— 
a professor of history. 

“T have found that generally it 
isn’t necessary to lower a student’s 
marks because of these errors in as 
much as in the courses such as mine, 
which depend greatly on reading and 
writing, a student who makes these 
errors can neither read well nor 
write well and hence does not 
master the course content or meth- 
odology well enough to get above a 
D grade (or a C by the grace of 
God)”’—a professor of history. 


What conclusions can be reached 
from this study, and what recom- 
mendations can be made? First, it 
is evident that every academic course 
requires some student writing and 
that such writing may be in the form 
of complete sentences, paragraphs, 
or whole compositions. Second, it 
appears that the average college 
instructor believes that something 
should be done about incorrect, inef- 
fective student writing. Third, very 
few instructors know what is the most 
appropriate action to take. Fourth, 
the varied pattern of individual action 
or lack of action indicates that a 
common, acceptable approach to the 
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problem should be adopted by each 
faculty in accordance with the needs 
of its own students. 

On the basis of attitudes, current 
practices, and suggestions of partici- 
pants in this survey, the following 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of upperclass student writing 
seem justifiable: 

First, since constant practice is 
necessary for the improvement or 
maintenance of acceptable writing 
skills, every academic course should 
offer several opportunities during a 
semester for students to write com- 
plete sentences, paragraphs, or whole 
compositions. Objective tests should 
be supplemented by one or more essay 
questions. Objective tests alone do 
not furnish the necessary practice in 
the organization and effective expres- 
sion of thought. 

Second, teachers should be required 
to check all errors in language usage 
which are found in student writing 
and return such writing to the stu- 
dent for necessary correction and 
revision. 

Third, students whose writing, after 
the first warning, continues to violate 
acceptable standards of grammar and 
composition should have the potential 
mark for such written work reduced 
by one or more letter grades. The 
extent of the reduction should depend 


upon the seriousness of the errors in- 


their effect upon the adequacy of the 
attempted communication. This pen- 
alty should be applied in addition to 
the requirement of correction and 
revision. 

Fourth, the English Department 
should be required to supply each 
teacher in the college with a correc- 
tion chart outlining the principles of 
correct and effective composition and 
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designating the nature of and remedy 
for errors that must be regarded as 
serious. 


The Distribution of Doctor- 
ates in Postwar Years’ 

One of the important developments 
in higher education in the postwar 
years has been the increase in gradu- 
ate work reflected in a rise in the 
number of doctorates awarded from 
1,708 in 1945-46 to 9,000 in 1953-54. 
An analysis of the degrees awarded 
during these nine years should reveal 
trends in the subject and institutional 
distribution of advanced study. 

There are, of course, two sources 
of information: the annual volumes 
of Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities which record 
the yearly distribution and American 
Universities and Colleges which con- 
tain tabulations for a number of 
years. However, neither of these 
publications treats the postwar years 
as a unit. To show the distribution 
of doctorates during this period three 
tables were prepared. The table which 
follows shows a total of 52,009 doctoral 
degrees awarded in the nine years: 


Number 
Awarded? 


Each year shows an increase over 


1Reported by William Vernon Jackson, Librar- 
ian, Undergraduate Library, University of Illinois. 
2Trotier, Arnold H., and Harman, Marian, 
editors. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri- 
can Universities, 1953-1954. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1954, Table II, p. xvi. (No. 21). 
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the previous one. The nine-year 
total is more than double the 25,024 
of the decade of the ’thirties.’ 

These degrees came from 132 insti- 
tutions; the 78 which awarded more 
than 100 doctorates each are listed 
in rank order in the table which 
follows: 


Per Cent 
ot Total 


Columbia* 8 
Harvard 9 
Wisconsin 6 
Chicago 

California (Berkeley) 


Illinoist 
Ohio State 


Institution 


Rank 


2 0 


Michigan 
New York 


ROAR OH KEY 


Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 


9 


Pennsylvania State 
Princeton 
California (Los Angeles)... 


Michigan State 
California Inst. Tech 


Missouri 
Rutgers 


Syracuse... 
Maryland 
Rochester 


@ 


6 
3Brumbaugh, A. J., editor. American Univer- 
sities and Colleges. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948, Table 1, facing 
page 58. 
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Per Cent 
of Total 


Washington (St. Louis). . . 6 
Virginia 6 


Rank Institution 


Kansas 
Brooklyn Polytech 
Western Reserve 


Carnegie Inst. Tech 
Southern Baptist 
Louisiana 


Georgetown 
Cincinnati 
Radcliffe 
Oregon State 


Washington (State) 
George Peabody 


Kentucky 
Oklahoma 
Buffalo 


Ww www 


Tennessee 
George Washington 


PP 


Illinois Inst. Tech......... 
Texas A. and M 


: Other Institutions (54)f... 


*Includes Teachers College. 

tIncludes Medical College. 

tLess than 100 doctorates each. 
In number of degrees granted the 
leading ten were—in descending order 
—Columbia (3,534), Harvard (2,551), 
Wisconsin (2,413), Chicago (2,090), 
California (Berkeley—1,981), Illinois 
(1,841), Ohio State (1,746), Cornell 
(1,659), Michigan (1,591), and New 
York (1,498); for the ’thirties the 

‘Jackson, William Vernon. “A Handbook of 
American Library Resources for Use in Library 
Science 427.” Champaign, Illinois: Illini Union 
Bookstore, 1955, Table 6, pp. 6-7. Based on 
Table III of Nos. 13-21, Doctoral Dissertations 


Accepted by American Universities, 1945-46 through 
1953-54 (New York: H. W. Wilson Company). 


= 
45 
48 
50 
52 
Florida (Gainesville)... ... 
58 
15 Massachusetts Inst. Tech.. 2 
23 I. 
: 
*5 78 Wayne 
3 
Total 
32 
36 Washington (Seattle)... .. 
39 
7 
42 Boston 7 
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TABLE I* 
Susyect Distripution of DocroraTES AWARDED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 1946 TO 1954 


Number Per Cent 
Rank Subject Awarded of Total 


(2) 


Chemistry... 
Education......... 


Engineering 

English literature 

Biochemistry 

History 
Bacteriology and microbiology.... . 


Mathematics 
Religion 

Sociology 
Agriculture 
Political science. .. 


Physiology. . 

Speech 

Entomology 
Pharmacology 
Medicine and surgery 


Genetics 

Metallurgy 

International law and relations... . 
Horticulture 

Music 


Germanic literature 

Anthropology 

Classical literature and history... . 
Art and archeology 

Geography 


Oriental literature. . 
aw 
Astronomy 


Public health 


Meteorology 

Paleontology 

Geophysics 

East European literature. . 
General literature 


Mineralogy 
Home economics 
Library science. . . 


*Jackson, op. cit., Table s, p. 5. 
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(1) = (3) 
I 7,884 15.2 
2 75317 14.1 
3 Psychology... 3,505 6.7 
4 Ty 35223 6.2 
5 2,850 5.5 
6 | 2,196 
| 2,128 4-1 
8 1,951 3-8 
9 | 1,659 3-2 
Io 1,629 3.1 
II 1,390 2.7 
12 1,379 2.7 
13 1,218 2.3 
14 1,170 2.2 
1s 1,058 2.0 
16 1,054 2.0 
17 Romance 855 1.6 
18 846 1.6 
20 733 1.4 
23 565 I.I 
24 474 9 
25 ee 457 9 
26 410 8 
27 377 7 
28 356 7 
29 326 6 
30 326 6 
31 305 6 
32 296 6 
33 266 
34 242 5 
35 239 5 
40 | 117 
41 113 +2 
42 
44 65 
45 60 
47 52 a 
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similar sequence was Columbia, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Harvard, Cornell, 
Yale, California (Berkeley), Michigan, 
Illinois, and New York.5 

Although there were some shifts in 
rank, it will be seen that the only new 
institution in the first ten, Ohio 
State, displaced Yale, which fell from 
sixth to twelfth position. It is inter- 
esting to note that five of the top ten 
are privately supported universities 
and five publicly supported (in con- 
trast to six and four in the ’thirties). 

A study of this table also reveals 
several other interesting facts. While 
no institution accounts for more than 
7 per cent of the degrees, there is a 
definite concentration among a small 
number of schools. More than one- 


half of the doctorates were awarded 
by only 15 universities; three-fourths 
by only 33, while the remaining one- 
fourth was distributed among gg. 
Stated another way, one might say 
that just over 10 per cent of the 


universities granted more than 50 
per cent of the Doctors’ degrees. 
The pattern of subject distribution 
of the 52,009 degrees is shown in 
Table I. The range among the 48 
fields represented goes from 7,884 
(15.2 per cent of the total) to 47 (.1 
percent of the total). The top six sub- 
jects, however, account for more than 
one-half of the degrees; the top four- 
teen for more than three-fourths. The 
ten most popular fields in the postwar 
years (chemistry, education, psychol- 
ogy, physics, economics, engineering, 
English literature, biochemistry, his- 
tory, and bacteriology and microbiol- 
ogy) include four (engineering, English 
literature, biochemistry, and bacteri- 
ology and microbiology) not in this 
group in the ’thirties. During the 
earlier period the most popular fields 


5Brumbaugh, Joc. cit. 
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were—in descending order—chemis- 
try, education, history, economics, 
physics, zoology, psychology, botany, 
mathematics, and Romance literature. 

In summary, this quantitative anal- 
ysis of the distribution of doctorates 
in the postwar years seems to indicate 
that although the number of degrees 
awarded increased significantly over 
the last full prewar decade, doctoral 
study remained concentrated in rela- 
tively few institutions and subjects. 


Problem Solving in Reverse’ 

With the rise to power of the edu- 
cational philosophy of John Dewey 
and progressive education, problem 
solving as a mode of learning has 
come to occupy the center of the 
pedagogical stage. It is implicit with 
this doctrine that the pupil should be 
engaged in solving the perplexities 
that are of moment to him. The 
writer is not so sure that this doctrine is 
altogether sound. He has been read- 
ing in recent years about the need 
for peace of mind, for the desirability 
of finding ways to reduce the wear 
and tear of modern life, and, in general, 
about the virtue of achieving greater 
simplicity than is commonly ours in 
today’s confused and confusing world. 
It would accordingly appear to be a 
valuable contribution to advance, if 
even in a rudimentary manner, some 
specific means for reducing or avoid- 
ing the constant flow of problems 
that appear to come our way. In 
the hope that faculty member and 
administrator alike may find some 
positive guidance, or at least com- 
fort, from this approach, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered. 


1Reported by Clyde V. Martin, Division of 
Education and Psychology, Long Beach State 
College. 
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Should a problem be presented to 
you for your consideration, affect 
incredulity. Make it plain that in 
some unmentionable way the prob- 
lem is in bad taste, or that it is surely 
too elementary for the mature con- 
sideration you would bring to it. 
If pressed, it will be plausible to 
indicate that any conclusions which 
might be arrived at would at best be 
tentative. You are eminently jus- 
tified in pointing out the unfortunate 
likelihood of any conclusions being 
misinterpreted by individuals who 
are unfamiliar with the field involved. 

The faculty member is in a par- 
ticularly good position to point out, 
when faced with a query, that some 
of the greatest minds of history have 
struggled with the matter and been 
unable to resolve it. The wisest 
course for the student to pursue will 
quite evidently be to embark forth- 
with upon a thorough inquiry into 
the contentions that come to us from 
the past. Meanwhile the professor 
will be on psychologically unimpeach- 
able ground to congratulate the stu- 
dent upon possessing sufficiently keen 
insight to have even thought of so 
significant a problem! 

Dewey suggests that “the quest 
for certainty” is futile. In addition, 
he contends that doubt and suspended 
judgment “promote growth.” We 
may conclude that any definitive 
answer (to a problem) advanced by 
the mentor will only serve to block 
creative thought on the part of the 
student. When faced with this 
rationale (‘“‘We don’t want this thing 
laid out cold for us, do we?’’), the 
student will invariably retreat, if for 
no other reason, from vanity. 

There are occasions, of course, when 
it does not seem possible to a ‘d at 
least some endeavor to deal with a 
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problem. Faced with this dread cir- 
cumstance, a search for some remote 
philosophical haven—one which is 
manifestly without transfer value to 
the present—ought urgently to be 
undertaken. Needless to say, one 
should be as abstruse and technical 
in his language as may lie within 
his capacity. 

It is sometimes fruitful to point 
out that no problem can be seen with 
complete objectivity, since all of us 
view life through the prism of our 
personalities. Our “‘personality mech- 
anisms” are forever coloring our 
thinking: thus, the predominantly 
subjective quality of any attempt 
to deal with a problem becomes 
apparent. 

One will often find it advantageous 
to dodge an inquiry by employing 
the device of suggesting exploration of 
the possible techniques for approach- 
ing it: the problem may be exam- 


ined normatively or descriptively, 
logically or psychologically, 


from 
the standpoint of sociology, his- 
tory, economics, and so on. Again, 
it is helpful to bring up analogies and 
discuss them at such length that, in 
the end, the original problem i is either 
forgotten or no time remains for its 
consideration. A related technique 
is to insist upon repeated clarifica- 
tion (refining) of the problem, con- 
cluding that at all events the problem 
under consideration cannot be realis- 
tically separated from other problems. 

One’s breadth of understanding 
becomes evident if he points out that 
current persuasions of social and 
economic determinism have a good 
deal to commend them and, there- 
fore, that any attempt to solve a 
problem at the level of idea is of 
doubtful value. Ideas assume im- 

[Continued on page 58) 


Aw Architectural Advisory Council 
has been formed by President Grayson 
Kirk of Columbia University to ensure 
that new buildings now planned will 
be “worthy of the University’s tradi- 
tions.” The Council will be con- 
cerned “chiefly with exterior rather 
than interior functions of new build- 
ings. The program will involve plan- 
ning not merely for the location and 
exterior treatment but the general 
development of the University’s plant 
as a congenial and well-knit whole.” 


Statistics of forty-seven Southern 
college and university libraries for 
1955-56 have been compiled by Jewel 
Allen and published by Louisiana 
State University. The booklet shows 
library expenditures per institution 
ranging from $34,985 to $681,650. 
Library expenditures for the year as 
compared to total institutional ex- 
penditures ranged from 1.2 per cent 
to 9.79 per cent. For some thirty 
years, the Louisiana State University 
library has been compiling such 
figures and making them available to 
interested libraries. 


A GRANT of $37,500 has been made 
by the Parker Pen Company to the 
University of Wisconsin to continue 
for three years the study of hand- 
writing. The major purpose will be 
to develop studies in the learning 
behavior of children so that a definite 
program of instruction in handwriting 
can be formulated. The new project 
evolved from the previous five-year 


study supported by the Parker Pen 
Company, which concentrated on 
legibility of handwriting, the physical 
orientation of the child to the act of 
writing, and the nature of the pressure 
patterns of children and adults. The 
writing behavior of 2,300 children and 
adults was studied. 


A yew name, the Humanities 
Center, has been given by the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts to its con- 
ference, exchange, consultation, and 
research activities. The Center is an 
outgrowth of the Institute for Liberal 
Education in an Industrial Society, 
conducted by the College English 
Association, Incorporated. Maxwell 
H. Goldberg is executive director of 
the Center. 


Tue opening of the Foundation 
Library Center has been announced. 
The Center, with offices at 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, contains 
information on more than five thou- 


sand philanthropic foundations. Its 
purpose is to collect, organize, and 
make available to the public reports 
and information about foundations. 
It will serve primarily as an informa- 
tion depository; it will not act as a 
clearinghouse for foundation projects 
nor advise applicants as to which 
foundations might be likely sources 
of funds. Plans for the future include 
the assembling of recent financial data 
from the Internal Revenue Service, 
and preparation of a_ foundation 
directory. 
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A cranr of $36,146.75 from the 
United Negro College Fund has been 
recently received by Hampton Insti- 
tute. The grant was designated for 
operating purposes and will be used 
by Hampton to supplement its current 
budget for such annual costs as 
faculty salaries, scholarship aid, teach- 
ing and laboratory equipment, library 
books, and student-health programs. 
The United Negro College Fund is 
currently conducting its thirteenth 
annual nation-wide campaign in sup- 
port of the 31 member institutions. 
The Fund distributed a total of 
$1,225,588.78 to its member colleges 
in 1956. 


Promisinc young law teachers will 
be aided through a new fellowship 
program to be established at the 
Columbia University School of Law. 
The program will include five annual 
fellowships of $5,000 each. The 
fellowships will be financed by the 
Ford Foundation, with a grant of 
$25,000 a year for a ten-year period 
commencing in 1957. 


Tae proportion of students from 
the Midwest, South, and West who 
travel to Europe under the auspices 
of the Council on Student Travel has 
increased by Ig per cent in the past 


three years. Three years ago only 
38 per cent came from regions other 
than the Northeast; last year the 
percentage was $7. 


Six universities have been awarded 
grants-in-aid totaling $21,385 by the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center of Ann Arbor, Michigan, as 
partial support for research in educa- 
tional television. They include $3,750 
to Stanford University, $4,250 to the 
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University of Houston, $4,000 to 
Michigan State University, $3,385 
to the University of Wisconsin, $2,000 
to the University of Oregon, and 
$4,000 to the University of Nebraska. 
The Center gave grants totaling 
$32,130 to twelve universities last 
year. 


The financial report of Mills College 
for the year ending June 30, 1956, was 
published as a quarter-page advertise- 
ment in the December 11 issue of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. The publi- 
cation of the report was “in recogni- 
tion of a responsibility of the College 
toward those corporations and indi- 
viduals from whom Mills derives its 
voluntary financial support.’ The 
report includes a condensed statement 
of income and expense and a con- 
densed balance sheet showing assets 
and liabilities at the year’s end. The 
former statement shows an operating 
deficit of $118,827; this was met with 
unrestricted gifts of $65,719 and by 
appropriating $53,108 from surplus. 
The College authorities believe that 
Mills is the first Western college, and 
indeed, the first college in the nation 
to account to the public in such detail. 


Ten of the scholarships normally 
available to foreign students at 
Michigan State University are being 
reserved for eligible refugees from 
Hungary. Information received by 
the University from the World Uni- 
versity Service is that likely there 
will be no more than 150 students 
among the first group of Hungarian 
refugees admitted by the United 
States. The Hungarian students will 
present some unusual problems 
because few of them will speak better 
than broken English, they may lack 
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formal academic credentials, and they 
will be interested principally in highly 
specialized fields such as agriculture, 
forestry, geodesy, and medicine. 


A creatiy expanded program aimed 
at raising Iowa college students’ 
interest in politics has been made 
possible by a grant of $7,062.66 from 
the National Citizenship Clearing 
House to the Iowa Citizenship Clear- 
ing House. The latter co-ordinates 
citizenship training programs among 
all twenty-four of Iowa’s four-year 
colleges and universities. Its head- 
quarters are at the State University 
of lowa. During the past two years, 
the state citizenship group has oper- 
ated under grants of $1,500 a year. 
The additional funds now available 
for the clearinghouse program in lowa 
will enable the group to start several 
new programs designed to arouse 
students’ interest in politics and 
encourage them to participate actively 
in politics after they graduate. Pro- 
grams sponsored by the Iowa Citizen- 
ship Clearing House recently include 
the “‘Week in Washington”’ political 
internship program and a “‘ Workshop 
in Practical Politics” for Iowa college 
students. 


A survey of 971 American colleges 
and universities reveals that the East 
remains a bastion of modern foreign- 
language teaching, particularly in the 
numbers of different languages offered. 
Of the top eleven collegiate language 
centers in the nation, six are located 
in the East, three in the Midwest, 
and two in the Far West. Columbia 
University, where 41 languages were 
taught during 1954-55, leads all 
other institutions. In second and 
third place are Harvard, with 26 
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modern languages, and Yale, with 25. 
Perhaps the most startling fact is 
that thirty-eight institutions report 
no modern foreign-language instruc- 
tion at all, while 493—almost exactly 
half of those reporting—said they 
offer only French, Spanish, and 
German. The survey confirms the 
fact that French remains the most 
favored foreign language in America, 
with 906 institutions reporting instruc- 
tion in it. Spanish is a close second, 
being taught in 867 institutions. 
German stands third, being taught in 
825 schools; Italian, fourth, 212; and 
Russian fifth, 183. The survey was 
conducted by the Foreign Language 
Program of the Modern Language 
Association of America, with support 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


A\w Extensive program of training 
in American Studies has been an- 
nounced by the University of 
Wyoming for 1957-58. A Summer 
Conference in American Studies will 
be conducted during two terms, 
June 10 to July 12 and July 15 to 
August 16. Each term’s work will 
carry five hours of graduate credit in 
English or history. For each term, 
twenty-five fellowships will be given 
to secondary-school teachers of litera- 
ture, history, or social sciences. Each 
fellowship will be worth $125 plus 
tuition and, in some cases, travel 
allowances. 

Also a workshop for the develop- 
ment of core curriculums in American 
Studies in junior and senior high 
schools will be held on the University 
campus June 10 to July 12. The 


program is being devised by the 
College of Education and the State 
Department of Education. Five hours 
graduate credit in education will be 
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awarded; however, two of the five 
hours may be applied in history or 
English. Participants will be chosen 
from the Rocky Mountain region and 
from the country at large. The 
stipend will be $125. 

During the academic year 1957-58, 
there will be eight graduate fellow- 
ships at $1,500 to $2,500 each for full- 
time first-year graduate students in 
American Studies. Both phases of 
the program are supported by grants 
from the William Robertson Coe 
bequest. Applications should be made 
to Director, American Studies Pro- 
gram, University of Wyoming. 


Tae second of three annual work- 
shops on the Evaluation of Library 
Materials for Children will be con- 
ducted by the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago 
on July 31 to August 2, 1957. It will 
deal with library materials in the 
language arts and will cover audio- 
visual as well as printed materials. 
The wealth of new and outstanding 
materials in the University of Chicago 
Center for Children’s Books, Cur- 
riculum Materials Laboratory, and 
Education Library will be available 
for examination by registrants in the 
Workshop. 

Enrollment in the Workshop is 
open to children’s librarians in public 
libraries and school librarians and 
teachers in elementary and junior high 
schools. Registration will be limited 
so that small groups can be established 
for intensive work with the materials 
on the several grade levels. Although 
course credit is not given for attend- 
ance at the Workshop, a memorandum 
testifying to successful completion of 
the work will be supplied to teachers 
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and school librarians requesting it. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 


A crant of $460,000 has been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board for research over a 
five-year period on how to meet the 
expanding needs in higher education. 
The program will draw upon the 
resources of universities in the four- 
teen member states. Some of the 
questions to be studied are: How can 
students of different aptitudes and 
abilities be assisted in their studies to 
move through their college careers 
more efficiently? How can college 
teachers become more effective? How 
can existing and projected physical 
plants be used more efficiently? and 
How can university management be 
made more efficient without sacrificing 
educational values? 

Other recent Carnegie Corporation 
grants include $150,000 to the College 
Entrance Examination Board to 
enable its commission on mathe- 
matics to carry forward its study of 
problems of revamping the secondary- 
school mathematics curriculum, and 
$150,000 to the Milbank Memorial 
Fund for a study of the social and 
economic factors in fertility by the 
Office of Population Research at 
Princeton University. The National 
Citizen’s Council for Better Schools 
was granted $150,000. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools received $147,000 
for workshops on higher education, 
and Yale University was awarded 
$75,000 for a new program of liberal- 
arts courses for engineering students. 


- Editorial‘Comments - 


A Revised General-Education 
Program at Antioch College 


INCE the reorganization of 

Antioch College under President 

Arthur E. Morgan in 1920, the 
College has pioneered in many phases 
of higher education and is now 
engaged in a three-year study of its 
program. The study is supported by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The first year’s study of the 
general-education component of the 
program culminated in a recent two- 
day faculty workshop, during which 
the students attended classes without 
their teachers. The workshop reached 
important basic agreements, in accord- 
ance with which the reconstruction of 
the general-education offerings and 
requirements will proceed. 

The College requires 160 academic 
credits for either the A.B. or the B.S. 
degree. For the former 83, and for 
the latter 117, of these credits must 
be for general-educatior courses in 
the fields of communications, physical 
sciences, life sciences, and humanities. 
Practically all of the general-educa- 
tion requirements, except the “senior 
paper” are on the freshman or 
sophomore level. Moreover, while 
some choices are allowed among the 
courses, the general-education pro- 
gram is “notably tight.” 

In their workshop, the faculty 
members agreed, first, that general- 
education courses should not provide 
unrelated knowledge from different 
areas but should attempt to relate 
and integrate the knowledge they 
present. The purpose should be 


course design. 


especially to stimulate the student to 
integrate the knowledge for himself. 
In this agreement there is no very 
striking departure from views of 
general education that are commonly 
held. In theory all agree that it is 
only as knowledge is integrated in 
the mind of the student that it 
functions for general-education pur- 
poses. Too often in practice, how- 
ever, general-education courses have 
been almost as detached from each 
other and from the other academic 
and nonacademic experiences of the 
student as the traditional specialized 
courses. Too many faculty members 
have assumed that the student can 
“put together” in meaningful and 
significant ways the things he learns 
from separate courses in _ history, 
botany, chemistry, and other sub- 
jects. If the Antioch faculty can 
develop ways of helping the student 
integrate and functionalize his knowl- 
edge more effectively than most 
students do, it will make a major 
contribution to higher education. We 
shall be eager to learn what pro- 
cedures are developed for this purpose 
and how effective they prove to be. 

A second agreement of the faculty 
was that general education should 
run concurrently with major-field 
courses throughout the  student’s 
career, instead of being provided for 
in a series of required courses crowded 
into the freshman and sophomore 
years. This will call for extensive 
changes in students’ scheduling and 
As we have said 
many times in these columns, this 
conception of the relation of general 
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and special education is much more 
valid than the more common “layer- 
cake” view. It is interesting in 
passing to note that the new proposal 
is in line with the thinking of Presi- 
dent Morgan. This writer can still 
vividly recall the impression made on 
him by Mr. Morgan’s discussion of 
this matter in a speech that he made 
soon after his appointment as presi- 
dent. 

Some institutions, in the attempt to 
secure stature and respectability for 
general education, have organized 
special faculties to teach the general- 
education courses and have encour- 
aged certain members of their staffs 
to make careers in this field. The 
Antioch faculty rejects this idea. 
Its third agreement is that teachers 
of general-education courses shall also 
teach one or more courses in their 
specialized fields. But at the same 
time, the faculty called for periodic 
meetings of the general-education 


instructors so that each can keep a 


sense of the whole plan. Further- 
more, they ask for the establishment 
of a general-education committee of 
the faculty, which will have con- 
tinuous respensibility for the over-all 
design of the program and for the 
terms on which courses will be 
approved for inclusion in it when they 
have been outlined by individual 
teachers. 

Another agreement was that the 
design of a particular course shall 
continue to be the responsibility of 
the instructor or team of instructors 
that teaches it. This means a con- 
tinuation of the present practice. But 
this agreement should be considered in 
relation to the call for periodic 
meetings of general-education instruc- 
tors and the requirement of approval 


of proposed courses by the committee. 
These two measures should make for 
much closer co-ordination of the 
work of the various general-education 
instructors. Thus the faculty assumes 
direct responsibility for the over-all 
plan of general education. 

In less formal manner, the faculty 
agreed that there should be more than 
one road to general education and 
that choices should be made from 
broad general areas of knowledge 
rather than from fifteen disciplines as 
at present. The new program is 
expected to reduce general-education 
credit requirements and allow more 
room for electives. Requirements in 
the major fields of specialization will 
remain unchanged. 

Committees will continue working 
on such questions as the classification 
of related disciplines into areas, the 
place of foreign languages in general 
education, and the use of achievement 
examinations to secure credit for 
courses in the program. Instructors 
will shortly begin work on specific 
courses. 

The College will not wait for the 
end of the three-year study to put 
its agreements into effect. As soon 
as any portion of the new program is 
agreed to, it will be put into practice. 
Some parts are expected to be in 
effect next year. 

All of this is highly encouraging. 
Antioch has long since demonstrated 
its ability to attack educational 
problems boldly and to achieve effec- 
tive, and frequently unorthodox, solu- 
tions. Its present study is being 
pursued in accordance with the best 
traditions of democratic faculty opera- 
tion and has already reached wise and 
far-reaching decisions. We can look 

[Continued on page 58) 


A Convenient Anthology 


Joun Dewey: His Conrrisution To 
THE AMERICAN TrapiTION, dy Irwin 
Edman. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1955. 322 pp. 
$3.50. 

In this brief review not even an 
attempt can be made to evaluate the 
work of John Dewey. Every reader of 
this journal knows that he has _ his 
enthusiastic admirers (though their 
number seems to decrease) and _ his 
ardent critics. Despite my respect for 
the person and his work, I have always 
deplored his failure to make explicit 
the inherent metaphysics of his philos- 
ophy. This failure prevented him from 
developing the same clarity in his ethics 
which characterizes some of his other 
works. Since he was especially inter- 


ested in education and had the most 
uncritical followers exactly in this field 
with its many ramifications into moral 
roblems, this defect had a confusing 
influence on the aims and ends of school- 
ing—this, in spite of his merits in relating 


education more closely to society and 
his valuable suggestions concerning more 
lively methods of teaching. Thus, the 
“faddist excesses”” committed by “some 
cultist followe ~f Dewey’s ideas,” of 
which Mr. Edm... speaks in his Introduc- 
tion, cannot be merely laid at the feet of 
the “progressives”; the master also bears 
some responsibility. 

But whatever one thinks of John 
Dewey, it is good to know that we have 
now a convenient anthology intended to 
illustrate his ‘contribution to the Ameri- 
can tradition.” It is the fate of every 
classic that it is praised, blamed, and 
quoted without being read. Good selec- 
tions, therefore, have their advantages. 

On the whole, I think, Mr. Edman has 
selected well. From Reconstruction in 
Philosophy, he has taken the chapters 
on the changing conceptions in _philos- 
ophy. These chapters contain Dewey’s 
important though not entirely correct 
attack on the “classic type” of thought 


in which he is supposed to have made 
throughout a “fundamental distinction 
between [the] two realms of existence,” 
(page 51) namely the natural and the 
supernatural, and also his most meri- 
torious emphasis on the active, planning, 
and experimental mission of the philo- 
sophical enterprise. Then there follow 
large segments of Dewey’s writings on 
education and related topics, on the 
human uses of freedom, on Dewey’s 
conception of religion as “shared experi- 
ence,” and finally on his favored topic, 
democracy. Rightly, Mr. Edman has 
preferred large extracts to a scattering 
of small bits. I am nevertheless sorry 
that he totally omitted some essays of 
Dewey’s formative years, which reveal 
his struggle with the transcendentalist 
tradition, and his intellectual auto- 
biography in which he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Plato and Hegel. 

But it is in the nature of a selection 
that parts are omitted which others 
would like to see included. My real 
doubts refer to Mr. Edman’s Introduc- 
tion. He has made the work too easy 
for himself. It is a minor defect that 
some paragraphs are not well written, 
but it 1s a major error—and I believe one 
to which Dewey himself would have 
pointed—that there is no serious mention 
of the critical development within the 
pragmatic camp itself. I also regret 
that Mr. Edman, here largely following 
Dewey’s own occasional oversimplifica- 
tions, can assert that 


. most classical philosophies [What is 
meant by “‘classical”’?] regard the universe as 
something fixed and eternal, as a stable order; 
nature as a static form, or interrelation of 
forms to be beheld, to be reflected as in a 
mirror, more or less faithfully and adequately, 
by the contemplating mind (page 30). 


Nor should Mr. Edman have given the 
reader the feeling that the “charges 
against his [Dewey’s] philosophy” have 
mainly been made by “doctrinaires and 
authoritarians,” by “romantic pessimists, 
like the existentialists,” by the “ ‘analytic’ 
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philosophers, sedulously scrutinizing the 
use of words and the structure of 
sentences,” and finally by “theologians 
and the panoplied idealists [who] find 
him too earthbound and secular” 
(page 34), in other words—that seems to 
be the suggestion—by a hord of reaction- 
aries. Would it not be more of a sign 
of reaction and of “fixed ideas”’ if philos- 
- still stuck uncritically to the words 
of a thinker who conceived of his main 
ideas before and shortly after the turn 
of this century? It has always amazed 
me how easily exactly those who preach 


the gospel of scientific inquiry and of | 


ever ongoing change become irritated by 
the discovery that there exist ideas 
against their own cherished ideas. 
Rosert 
Harvard University 


A Communal Dedication to High 
Standards 


Wuat Makes a a History 
or Bryn Mawr, éy Cornelia Meigs. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1956. 
x+277 pp. $5.00. 

At the end of this book, as at the 
beginning, the query of the title remains 
more or less unanswered: What does 
make a college? In 250 pages, Cornelia 
Meigs, professor emeritus of Bryn Mawr 
and the College’s official historian, offers 
a compact, intelligible history of Bryn 
Mawr’s beginnings, growth into a fourth 
administration, inner conflicts, and out- 
ward influence. It is a fighting story. 
If Carey Thomas comes off as the only 
five-star general, there are plenty of 
four stars—the Founder Pll 4 Taylor), 
the other Presidents (James Rhoads, 


Marion Park, Katherine McBride), 
trustees, directors, donors, department 
heads, alumnae, and heads of self- 


government—and a fine showing of lesser 
colonels and captains, all of them serious 
men and women, “so resolute in doing 
the right” (page 241). 

As they fight with stalwart fortitude 
for their cause, the higher education of 
women, these people are represented by 
Cornelia Meigs as primarily concerned for 
the standards of higher education rather 
than for women. Feminism there is in 
the earlier history, but the theme is 
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muted. Even the pleasing Quaker prac- 
tice of calling people simply by their two 
names, thus eliminating not only Mr., 
Mrs., Miss, and Professor but also the 
awkward convention of given name- 
maiden name-married name, helps to 
compact the men and women of Bryn 
Mawr into a single dedicated people. 
Quakers in the beginning, predominantly 
Quakers in the continuing history, they 
conducted their educational mission much 
as they conducted their own sectarianism, 
out of earnest conviction. The irony of 
their militancy is dissolved in the meta- 
phor of “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
which was sung to celebrate the reconcilia- 
tion of two student religious organiza- 
tions when, in 1g1o0 after long rivalry, 
they finally agreed to unite. 

As in this one small instance, a faith 
in the principles which meant Bryn 
Mawr underlay all of the struggles in its 
history. Not only decisions on educa- 
tional and structural policy but also 
questions of property, construction 
delays, and debts were seen as relevant 
to the central purpose of the College. 
“Grave problems” (page 30) pressed 
constantly; the expression, “seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties” (page 26) 
becomes a ae motif of the book. 
That the difficulties were not lightly 
regarded, that they were eventually 
overcome, always with thoughtful and 
often with genuinely creative construc- 
tiveness, that in many cases the trium- 
phant end represented universal consent 
rather than majority rule, gives to this 
particular history its peculiarly unified 
and dramatic form. In comparison, 
some collegiate institutions would seem 
almost to have followed in the footsteps 
of Topsy. 

But the story which is told in these 
pages is not exactly the story of any 
other college. There would be more than 
a rough analogy, to be sure, with institu- 
tions founded at about the same time for 
a comparable purpose. Many of the 
issues are familiar, even though in most 
cases Bryn Mawr worked out, properly 
enough, quite independent conclusions. 
The main reason, however, for the 
book’s markedly individual character 


(and I do not know whether the College 
or its historian is to be held respensible) 
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is to be found in the almost hyperbolic 
treatment given to quite everyday college 
problems. More than in the histories of’ 
other women’s colleges, Cornelia Meigs 
sticks to the official record, fortunately 
giving a minimum of quotation, a 
maximum of generalization; she is some- 
how able (God save the mark) to catch 
the drift of administrative, trustee, and 
faculty actions, and this makes for good 
reading, at least among the trade. But 
important though they are, the decisions 
which come out of administrative soul- 
searching and faculty “hassels” do not 
by themselves make a college. A com- 
munal dedication to high standards of 
teaching and scholarship together with 
quite heroic singleness of purpose on the 
part of its creators and _sustainers 
undoubtedly did make Bryn Mawr, to its 
glory. The reader would have welcomed 
more on teaching and scholarship, and 
rather less in the way of implication that 
management is universally of first impor- 
tance in higher education. The cause, it 
seems to me, has never called for quite 
such vigilance or such stern and militant 
measures in its behalf. 
HELEN RANDALL 
Smith College 


Two Interesting Books 

Cousins AND STRANGERS: COMMENTS ON 
AMERICA BY COMMONWEALTH FuND 
FELLows FROM BrirTAIN, 1946-1952, 


S. Gorley Putt. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. xviii+222 pp. $3.50. 

ForeiGcn Stupents AND HIGHER Epuca- 
TION IN THE UniTepD States, by Cora 
Du Bois. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1956. 
xviii+221 pp. (Studies in Univer- 
sities and World Affairs). $3.50. 
Ever since the self-conscious beginnings 

of the American experiment, Americans 

have been fascinated by their national 
image as mirrored in the observations of 
foreign visitors. With the large influx 
of foreign students to American campuses 
in the postwar years (about half of them 
under sponsored auspices), this deeply 
rooted preoccupation with “how others 
see us” has played a part in increased 
administrative attention to the circum- 
stances under which foreign students 


edited 
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encounter the United States. Between 
them, these two small books reflect both 
the older tradition of foreign commentary 
and the new administrative concern. 

Cousins and Strangers, a literate and 
comprehensive miscellany edited from 
the reports of Commonwealth Fund 
Fellows—mostly recent graduates of 
British universities, but including civil 
servants, editorial journalists, and others 
—is a modest but worthy member of 
De Tocqueville’s company. English visi- 
tors are ideally equipped to hold a mirror 
to America. They are members of the 
family, as the title of the book suggests, 
so they have little difficulty in penetrating 
the surface of American life; but the 
similarity of cultural perspective also 
throws the differences between the coun- 
tries into high relief. One of the fellows 
writes, 

Though an experienced and I hope tolerant 
traveller, I unexpectedly found myself... 
questioning, comparing, and criticizing man- 
ners, institutions and methods in a way 
which I do not think of doing when travelling 
in France or Italy (page 4). 


The collected comments are much in this 
spirit, thoughtful and objective without 
avoiding explicit praise and criticism. 
A composite portrait of American traits 
and manners, life and institutions emerges 
with particular attention to the academic 
scene. The individual divergences among 
the numerous personal views help the 
composite ring true. What is more, 
these English cousins express themselves 
far more articulately than could be 
expected of a comparable selection of 
American fellowship holders. Reading 
the book should be a pleasant way for 
American teachers and advisers of foreign 
students to acquire the perspective on 
their own country so essential to good 
communication cross-culturally. They 
would also gain no little insight into 
contemporary Britain. 

As a sampler of perceptive passages, 
the book invites quotation and resists 
summary. For quotation, my favorite 
snippet must suffice: 

Early in my stay I informed an acquaint- 
ance that I thought Roosevelt was one of the 
greatest men of the century, that Acheson 
would go down in history as the man who had 
forged the Western alliance against Com- 
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munism, that I admired Truman and thought 
Stevenson the greatest statesman the West— 
including England—had produced. His re- 
action was to ask, “If you are so damned 
anti-American what are you doing here?” 


(page 135). 


In her Foreign Students and Higher 
Education in the United States, sponsored 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and the Institute for 
International Education, Miss Du Bois 
offers an indispensable guide for the now 
considerable number of persons who 
share professional concern with foreign 
students on American campuses. She 
first reviews the national situation with 
respect to foreign students, then inter- 
prets research findings (as of 1954) on 
the processes of foreign-student adjust- 
ment, and finally offers her suggestions 
concerning selection, orientation, place- 
ment, and campus policies and practices. 
An anthropologist who was formerly 
director of research for the Institute of 
International Education, Miss Du Bois is 
uniquely qualified to provide informed 
and sane counsel on foreign-student 
problems. As a member of the Social 
Science Research Council’s Committee 
on Cross-Cultural Education and director 
of its studies of returned foreign students, 
she was also able to draw on the pre- 
liminary findings of this committee’s 
extensive research program. Her account 
of factors in the course of foreign-student 
adjustment remains sound and valuable, 
though it will be refined and enriched by 
the reports on the Council’s studies now 
being published by the University of 
Minnesota Press. 

The good sense of her discussion and 
recommendations arises as much from 
sound premises as from specialized know]- 
edge. Miss Du Bois writes: 


The goals and the motives of foreign study 


must be educational. ... Whenever the 
foreign student, or his American sponsor, 
injects goals or motives that are inappropriate 
or irrelevant to education, broadly conceived, 
or uses education as an instrument to other 
ends, there is the risk that the good and 
ancient tradition of study abroad will be 
damaged. If we cling to education as a 
worthy goal in itself, we, and our foreign 
guests, are less likely to experience dis- 
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appointments and frustrations and less likely 
to react petulantly. We need to remember 
that learning is in itself a worthy goal even 
though it does not necessarily assure world 
peace, economic development, or a generic 
enthusiasm for the United States (page 17). 


In educational philosophy, Miss Du 
Bois leans toward a democratic indi- 
vidualism that finds little congenial in 
academic personnel bureaucracies. Most 
foreign students, as she says, are not 
problem students, and she foreign student 
is amyth. Yet she recognizes the place 
of special provisions for the guidance of 
foreign students, seeking “a happy 
medium between oversolicitude and no 
solicitude within the wider pattern of 
American educational practice with re- 
spect to ‘guidance’ ” (page 33). In this, 
it seems to this reviewer, the book is 
decidedly successful. 

M. Brewster SMITH 
New York University 


Teacher Education 


THe LiseraAL AND ‘TECHNICAL IN 
TEACHER Epucation: A HistToricau 
SurveEY or AMERICAN THOUGHT, dy 
Merle L. Borrowman. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1956. xv+ 
247 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Borrowman has written an excel- 
lent review of the evolution followed by 
standard positions with regard to the 
balance of professional and general educa- 
tion, of technical or special and liberal 
education. His major objective is to 
provide perspective with which to under- 
stand four points of view—the “academic 
purists,” the “professional purists,” the 
“harmonizers,” and the “integrators” 
(pages 68-69). 

Of the four points of view two, the 
professional and academic purists, are 
polar. The academic purists make almost 
no provision for professional, special 
education. The professional purists, on 
their side, bend Fern efforts to make all 
pre-service experience bear on future 
classroom competence. 

Although Mr. Borrowman often chron- 
icles the evolution of the four positions 
without assessing them, his preferences 
are not always difficult to detect. The 
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arguments of the academic purists fail to 
recommend themselves to Mr. Borrow- 
man by too cavalierly dismissing the 
knowledge teachers must have to conduct 
classrooms effectively and knowingly to 
relate the school with the needs of 
society and culture. 

Discussions of plans made by pro- 
fessional purists are noted by Mr. 
Borrowman, but he takes no definitive 
stand on the merits of the position. The 
group of professional purists has a long 
past, having emerged from the earliest 
normal schools. In modern dress their 
objective is “professionalized general 
education”’ (pages 18 and 207) which has 
more the ques of integration than 
simple, exclusive specialization. To the 
discussion of the contemporary “profes- 
sional treatment position” are devoted 
some four pages (pages 207-10) in this 
book, and the reader must draw his own 
conclusions about the value of the point 
of view. 

While it is difficult to summarize Mr. 
Borrowman’s evaluation of the “har- 
monizers”’ (those who would have general 
and professional programs in tandem), 
he is clearly much more sympathetic 
with the “foundations programs,” (pages 
213-22) which integrate the liberal arts 
and the professional. Mr. Borrowman’s 
graduate work was at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where the founda- 
tions program has been noteworthy. 

Mr. Borrowman weighs the advantages 
of a foundations program and writes as 
though he found it good. The historical, 

hilosophical, comparative, and scientific 
Sede of modern education are not 


neglected in the more comprehensive 
foundations programs (for example, those 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 


and the University of Illinois). Nor 
have those responsible for the planning 
of the foundations been negligent of 
quickening the social sensitivity of teach- 
ers that > se might not be indifferent to 
the critical problems of society for whose 
solution education might be of help. In 
the period after 1942 Mr. Borrowman 
credits the leaders of che foundations 
approach with helping to evolve methods 
for the solution of conflicts involving 
crucial values and vested interests. Prime 
among these methods is that of “ practical 
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intelligence””—“‘the ability to judge more 
effectively in situations ne those 
making the decisions hold conflicting 
values.” 

This end of discipline in using “prac- 
tical intelligence” has a look similar to 
that given the objectives of liberal 
education (when generously conceived) 
and described by Mr. Borrowman in the 
ss pages of his book. One deduces 
that the foundations approach is today’s 
best hope for a viable integration of the 
professional and general, of the liberal 
and the technical in teacher education. 

Rosert H. Beck 
University of Minnesota 


Development of a Historical Trend 
EpucaTION AND THE SUPREME Court, dy 
Clark Spurlock. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1955. xv+ 
252 pp. $3.75. | 
ooks on school law or on the courts 
and the schools are usually of the text- 
book type, designed for study by pro- 
fessional educators and therefore com- 
prehensive rather than frankly selective 
in its material. Mr. Spurlock’s Educa- 
tion and the Supreme Court will find use 
in education classes in our universities 
and colleges as supplementary reading 
rather than as a textbook, but it ought 
to find use as supplementary reading in 
many other departments of the university 
or college. Further than that, it should 
be read by all persons interested in 
education in the United States, for here 
is a book dealing not with administrative 
or instructional problems but with funda- 
mental legal relationships that school- 
board members and officers of the 
parent-teacher association ought to know. 
Mr. Spurlock selected for his book 
some 37 decisions of the Supreme Court 
dealing with education. The cases 
selected deal with five types of problems, 
the rights of parents and students, the 
ee of teachers, the rights of races in 
schools, the powers of school authorities, 
and the rights of non-public schools. | 
The cases selected are individually illus- 
trative of legal principles, but much 
more important, trace from generation to 
generation the development and growth 
of legal principles as shown in Supreme 
Court decisions. 


CONTINUATIONS 


In connection with each case, the 
decision is summarized first, followed by 
a discussion of the issues presented to the 
court and pertinent excerpts from 
the decision itself and a comment by the 
author. In some cases the comments are 
repetitive of what has gone before, and 
therefore superfluous; in other cases the 
comment “comes alive” with incisive 
statements adding materially to ‘an 
understanding of the case itself or the 
importance of the case as illustrating a 
historical trend. 

It is the development of this historical 
trend that to me is the greatest service 
rendered by Mr. Spurlock. As he goes 
toward the crucial decisions on school 
segregation, a drama develops—night- 
mare or tragedy to those that disagree 
strongly, happy and logical ending to 
those that agree with the conclusions of 
the court. The end was known before 
we read the drama, but drama it was 
nevertheless; albeit, I must say, the first 
two acts moved rather slowly. 

Case references and bibliography are 
adequate for the student who wishes to 
go into detail. Descriptions of legal 
procedures necessary to the ordinary 
reader are placed so they may easily be 
skipped by the more advanced student. 

H. A. Spinpt 
University of California 


General Extension Courses 
MAURICE GRANEY 
[Continued from page 14] 


operating money to be derived from 
student fees. 

Almost every subject-matter field 
is covered by extension programs in 


one or more schools. Many people 
think those who attend extension 
centers and classes are interested 
primarily in professional and voca-. 
tional improvement, but roughly half 
of the instruction given is in fields 
commonly known as the arts and 
sciences. In the professional and 
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technical subject-matter areas busi- 
ness administration, engineering sci- 
ence, and professional education 
attract the largest enrollments. 

The majority of extension students 
are men. The largest segment of the 
total come as self-financed individ- 
uals; however, an increasing number 
are sponsored and financed by private 
businesses or industries, government 
agencies, and various kinds of insti- 
tutions in our society. Most of the 
students are married; the great 
majority are more than twenty-one 
years of age. There is a wide varia- 
tion in regard to educational status, 
occupation, race, religion, residence 
in urban or rural areas, economic 
condition, and need or motivation. 

All told, a wide sampling of the 
public participates in general exten- 
sion programs. They engage in 
almost all of the typically higher 
education offerings plus many spe- 
cialized learning activities. They, by 
their unrestricted selection of studies, 
determine in considerable degree the 
nature of extension work, with regard 
to content, time, and _ location. 
Repeated samplings show that the 
overwhelming majority have found 
participation profitable. 

It seems reasonable to conclude 
that any institution of higher educa- 
tion should give a long and careful 
look at its general extension activity 
as an instrument of over-all institu- 
tional policy. This is true particularly 
in publicly supported institutions such 
as the state universities and the land- 
grant colleges. Whether or not they 
can function as important and inte- 
grated elements in our complex 
twentieth-century society and render 
the all-important service which should 
be their destiny, is one of the most 
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compelling questions of our time. 
Upon its answer rests much of our 
future. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 


Identifying and Counseling 
the Gifted College Student 
A. HARRY PASSOW 
[Continued from page 29] 
characteristics and educational needs. 
The college counselor can help both 
in recruiting and in educating effective 

teachers for the gifted. 


S THE student population in- 
creases and the demands on 
personnel become even greater at the 
college level, the function of the 
‘counselor becomes vital. He, with 


others, can prevent the tragedy of 
the gifted students being “lost,” 
being inadequately or improperly 
motivated, making poor decisions 


He can provide 
personal, 
guidance 


or foolish choices. 
the special educational, 
social, and _ vocational 
needed. 

In America we are committed to 
educating more and more young 
people of high ability. We must 
provide them with appropriate edu- 
cational experiences and counseling 
to ensure them maximum growth and 
benefit from those experiences. Mass 
education need not be synonymous 
with inadequate education, but it 
will be that if we lose sight of the 
individual. If we fail to elicit the 
best from a young person, he may 
never know how to develop his 
potential to the fullest, to meet the 
requirements and know the satis- 
factions of a full life in society. The 
counseling needs of the gifted college 
student are many. The student per- 
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sonnel worker has an important réle 
in seeking out and co-ordinating other 
campus resources which might help 
fill these needs. 

Our goal is to provide the best 
educational experiences possible for 
every college student. As we learn 
how to be more effective in identifying 
and counseling the gifted student, we 
can be sure that we will be improving 
the quality of the college program 
for all students. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 1] 


Problem Solving in Reverse 
[Continued from page 45] 
portance, and take their content, 
from the social and economic matrix 
within which they arise—this thought 

will give the interrogator pause! 
There is undeniable reasonableness 
in holding that no conclusions with 
respect to a problem can be valid until 
considerably more research has been 
reported. The paucity of evidence 
at hand should be emphasized, what- 
ever the actua! state of knowledge 
may be regarding the matter. Any- 
way, it is process, not product, which 
is important, and the value of any 
problem is primarily in the stimula- 
tion to our thinking that it contributes 
—such is the happy truism with which 
one may terminate the discussion! 


A Revised General-Education 
Program at Antioch College 
[Continued from page 51] 
forward with confidence to the early 
development of a program of general 
education for Antioch students that 
will be still more effective than the 
present one. Heartiest congratula- 
tions and best wishes for continued 

success in the project. R RK. 
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Treasury 
of 


‘World 
Literature 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


generously endowed with un- 
familiar gems .. . edited with exce 
tional taste and wide erudition . . . It 
deserves a place in every well-rounded 
library.” —Saturday Review Syndicate 


vest period from prehistory to 
2oth century contemporary writers, 
as well as every literary genre is repre- 
sented—poetry, novel, drama, philosophy, 
belles-lettres, and some Eastern forms 
that do not lend themselves to ready 
classification by Western categories. 


Many of the selections are to be found 
in print nowhere else today. Some appear 
here in English translation for the first 
time. Each selection is prefaced by a 
condensed biographical sketch, placing 
the author in world literature, citing his 
major works, and including a brief 
critical appraisal. 
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Leadership and Supervision 
in Industry 


By Epwin A. FLeisHman, Epwin F. Harris, anp E. Burtr 


This monograph in the context of a large industry that runs a Central 
School for supervisors gives some of the answers to the questions: Can we 
teach human relations? If so, is the result permanent? After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Centra! School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 
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